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NUMBER I. 


Containing ſome Obſervations ou Dramas, which pro- 
feſſedly allude to the Occurrences and Charafters of the 


Times in which they were written, and an Anſwer to 

Objectious brought againſt the Hypotheſis. 
— ee 

| Let us once again aſſail your ears, 

That are ſo fortified againſt our ſtory. 


HAMLET. 
—— eee 


WY I wrote and publiſhed my OzsxzrvaA- 
TIONS on HaMLEr, I executed my taſk with 
all the ardour of an enthuſiaſt, and conſidered myſelf 
the happy diſcoverer of a new illuſtration of one of 
my great Maſter's moſt admired plays. Convinced 
of the truth of my hypotheſis, I flattered myſelf that 
my readers would follow me through the flowery 
winding path, and not be diſpleaſed to find at the 
end of their ſhort journey, that objects had been 
pointed out to their notice, which they had paſſed by 

A unheeded. 


LS I 
ehheeded, But, as 1n the great proſpeCt of the world, 
ſo in the fairy regions of poetry and Shakſpeare, ſome 
can diſcern objects at a greater diſtance than others, 
and others again © will travel from Dan even to 


Beerſheba, and cry — Ts all barren! ”? 


When the awful moment of publication was paſt, 
the ſtern voice of criticiſm called upon the enthuſiaſt 
to awake from his rapt viſion, and reconſider it with 
reaſon and with coolneſs. I received the remarks of 
my friends with pleaſure, and paid them the attention 
which learning and friendſhip demand. The ſtrictures 
of profeſſed critics next appeared, and I weighed all 
their objections with candour. Yet, after all that has 
been ſaid againſt my hypotheſis, and at the end of more 
than a year after it's publication, during which time 
I have frequently reconſidered it, ſo far am I from 
altering my firſt opinion, that every freſh peruſal of 
the play has offered freſh matter for conviction to my 
own mind, and furniſhed me with many new argu- 
ments for the eſtabliſhment of my hypotheſis. Nor 


have I heard any objections brought againſt it, which 
are not, to my judgement, eaſily anſwered. 


* 


Of the arguments already adduced ſome think that 
No two ſtories appear more remote from each other 
than thoſe of Gertrude and Mary ; '”—— They ſay, 


*tis but our phantaſy; | 
Aud will not let belief take hold of them. 


Others 


1 
Others think them Calculated only to remind the 
reader of captain Fluellen's proofs of the reſemblance 
between Macedon and Monmouth,“ and others again 
think that, Had Shakſpeare deſigned to exhibit the 
play of Hamlet as an alluſion to the hiſtory of Mary, 
he would have given to the characters of Gertrude, 
Claudius and old Hamlet, many more features of 
reſemblance to Mary, Bothwell and Lord Darnley 
than he has actually done.“ 


To thoſe who ſee no reſemblance between the 
tories of Gertrude and Mary, I confets I have nor 
any farther arguments to bring forward ſtronger than 
thoſe already adduced; but to thoſe who only doubt, 
I will offer an explanation of what appears difficult, 
and ſome farther arguments to eſtabliſh their belief: 


Therefore I have entreated them along 
With me to watch the minutes of this play; 
That, when again this apparition come, 
They may approve their eyes and ſpeak to it. 


If we conſider the nature of ſome of thoſe dramas 
which profeſſedly have a reference to the occurrences 
and characters of the times in which they were written, 
we ſhall find, that it is not the way with Dramatiſts 
to adhere very minutely to the circumſtances attached 
to the hiſtory or character to which they wiſh to 
allude; but to introduce a few ſtriking features to 
conſtitute the likeneſs, | 


'There 
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There are many alluſions in Shakſpeare's plays to 
the tranſactions of the times in which they were 
written, and which have enabled modern critics to 
aſcertain the dates of them with very great plauſibility, 
if not certainty. Theſe may be beſt ſeen by referring 
to the Notes, but more particularly to Mr. Malone's 
* Attempt to aſcertain the Chronological Order of 
Shakſpeare's Plays.” 


In King John there is perhaps an alluſion to the 

Spaniſh armament in 1596, and another to the Bull 

| publiſhed by the Pope againſt Elizabeth. In Henry 

the Eighth, to the acceſſion of James the Firſt, 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, to the reſerved conduct of 
James towards his ſubjects, and in Macbeth the 
execution of Cawdor is ſaid to allude to the death 
of the Earl of Eſſex. In theſe we find, that, where- 
ever the nature and ſimilarity of the ſtory admits of 
it, the Poet takes advantage of the opportunity, and, 
without going out of his way at all, or by ſhaping his 

ſtory but a little, he makes the events of a former 
period apply to the preſent, and vice verſa. The effect 
of ſuch alluſions every one muſt have felt who has 
attended much at theatrical exhibitions: the audience 
ſeem to recognize the picture with one conſent, and 
an univerſal peal of applauſe gives proof of the reality 
of the likenels. A fingle ſentence, or perhaps a word, 
may produce this effect. What perſon, who had 
formed his opinion of the character of Mary and her 
actions from the miſrepreſentations of Elizabeth and 


her 


— — ́G— , — _ 
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her party, could fail to acknowledge a likeneſs when 
the Player Queen repeated None WED the SECOND; 
but who KILLED ie FIRST? Any one recollecting 
her ſtory, by applauding the line, would appriſe the 
audience that there was ſomething remarkable in it, 
and bring to their recollection the perſon and circum- 


ſtance alluded to; thus the impreſſion would be 
indelibly ſtamped. 


Of Dramas written prcfefſedly with a reference to 
the occurrences and characters of their times, my 
ſmall knowledge of dramatic hiſtory furniſhes me with |} 

no one prior to the year 1702, when Rowe produced 
his TAMERLANE; the hero of which, in his dedica- 
tion to the Marquis of Hartington, he acknowledges, 
in indirect terms, to be a picture of King William. 
| The. 


: « Some people (who do me a very great honour in it) have 
fancied, that in the perſon of Tamerlane, I have alluded to the 
greateſt character of the preſent age. I do not know whether I 
ought not to apprehend a great deal of danger from avowing a 
deſign like that. It may be a taſk, indeed, worthy the greateſt 
genius, which this, or any other time, has produced; but therefore | 
T ought not to ſtand the ſhock of a parallel, leſt it ſhould be ſeen, | 
to my diſadvantage, how far the hero has tranſcended the Poet's 
thought. There are many features, *tis true, in that great man's | 
life, not unlike his Majeſty ; his courage, his piety, his moderation, 
his juſtice, and his fatherly love of his people; but above all, his 
hate of tyranny and oppreſſion, and his zealous care for the 
common good of mankind, carry a large reſemblance of him. 
Several incidents are alike in theſe ſtories; and there wants nothing 


do ö 


5 
The furious Bajazet therefore muſt be his great an- 
tagoniſt Lewis the Fourteenth. Rowe, in the plot, 
has not been very anxious to mould it much to his 
ſecond deſign, and the likeneſs is intended, rather in 
the two characters of Tamerlane and Bajazet, than in 
the incidents in which they are concerned. * The 


virtues of Tamerlane, (Dr. Johnſon obſerves *) ſeem 


; — — 


to have been arbitrarily aſſigned him by his Poet, for 
I know not that hiſtory gives any other qualities to 
Tamerlane than thoſe which make a conqueror. 
The faſhion, however, of the time was, to accumulate 
upon Lewis all that can raiſe horror and deteſtation; 
and whatever good was withheld from him, that it 
might not be thrown away, was beſtowed on King 
William.“ To particularize all the alluſions to Wil- 
liam, and ſnew how far they bear upon his character, 
would take me much beyond my deſign. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that they conſiſt rather in general 

than 


to his Majeſty, but ſuch a deciding victory, as that by which 
Tamerlane gave peace to the world. That is yet to come; but I 


| hope we may reaſonably expect it, from the unanimity of the 


preſent parliament, and ſo formidable a force as that unanimity 


| will give life and vigour to.“ 


« [f your Lordſhip can find any thing in this Poem, like a 
prince, who is juſtly the object of your Lordſhip's, and indeed of 
the world's veneration, I perſuade myſelf it will prevail with you 
to forgive every thing elſe that you can find amiſs. 


Dedication to Tamerlane. 


2 Life of Rowe. 
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than in particular panegyric, attributing to William 
the virtues of a great prince and conqueror, ſuch as 


he would have wiſhed to be thought, rather than 
what he ſtrictly was. | | 


In the year 1713, Addiſon brought his Caro upon 
the ſtage. This was profeſſedly a political and a 
party play, brought forwards by the Whigs, to reſcue 
| liberty from the danger, in which (as Dr. Johnſon 
lays) they affected to believe it ſtood. Yet nothing in 
the ſtory has any immediate reference to the times“. 


The noble ſentiments of liberty which breath 


throughout it, were as warmly applauded by Tories 
as by Whigs. 


In 1763, Mallet produced his ELVIRA, and 
dedicated it to Lord Bute, then firſt Lord of the 
Treaſury, and one of the principal actors in bringing 
about what was called the Scotch peace. This was 
looked upon as a political play *, applicable to the 

times, and accordingly met with much oppoſition 
from the oppoſition of the day. Yet in the ſtory 
there are few incidents which bear at all upon the 
times, unleſs we ſuppoſe the quarrel between Pedro 


and 


3 Lord Bolingbroke, who was preſent at the firſt repreſentation, 
is ſaid to have called Booth, who acted Cato, to his box, and gave 
him fifty guineas for defending the cauſe of liberty ſo well 
againſt a perpetual DiRator.” 


+. Vide Biographia Dramatica, Vol. ii. Article Elvira. 
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and Alonzo to allude to that between Frederic Prince 


of Wales and his father. But that event happened 


ſome years before (in 1737) and the Prince had been 
dead twelve years. The pacific ſentiments, and the 
character of a monarch, who places his glory in cul- 
tivating the arts which flouriſh moſt in peace, and in 


ſecuring the tranquillity and happineſs of his ſubjects, 


are the only marks of reference to the times in the 
play. 


In the fame year was publiſhed the FALL oF 
MorTIMER, with a very ſevere dedication to Lord 
Bute, ſaid to have been written by Mr. Wilkes, in 
which he applied the character of Mortimer to that 
miniſter. Ben Jonſon had begun a play upon this 
ſubject, which his death prevented him from com- 
pleating, and we have only his out-line of the play, 
and a ſmall part of the firſt ſcene. In 1691, a play 
upon this ſubject, ſaid to have been written by 
Mountfort, and called * King Edward the Third, 
with the fall of Mortimer Earl of March,“ was acted 


at the Theatre Royal and publiſhed. In 1731 it was 


altered and acted at the Haymarket, under the ſingle 
title of The Fall of Mortimer,” but whether with 
a political view, or not, I cannot tell. Sir Robert 
Walpole was then prime miniſter, and had, of courſe, 
many enemies. I have not the original by me to 
compare the alterations. In the edition of 1763, 
however, printed from that of 1731, all the paſſages, 
which were thought to bear upon the miniſter, are 
printed 


1 | 
printed in Lalics; yet the alterations which are made 
in it are trifling, and thoſe principally in the fifth act, 
and applicable to the ſtate of a falling miniſter, Lord 
Bute, at that time, having reſigned his place. Theſe 
few alterations were thought ſufficient for the purpoſe 
of conveying an indirect, yet obvious, cenſure. 


I will inſtance but another Drama, and that of more 
modern date: the Tragedy of ENGLAND PRESERVED, 


The ſtory is taken from the hiſtory of England 
during the minority of Henry the Third. It was 
brought out in 1795. The quarrel and reconciliation 
between Earl William and his father, the Earl of 
Pembroke, is ſaid to allude to an event which hap- 
pened the ſame year between the firſt perſonages in 
this kingdom: this incident is the introduction of the 
author, not being found in the hiſtory. Though 
well acquainted with that event, I ſaw the play 
repreſented without applying it, and perhaps ſhould 
not have diſcovered the alluſion, had it not been 
pointed out to me*; yet, when it was pointed out, 
I immediately acknowledged the likeneſs. 


Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to ſhow the manner 
in which authors dramatiſe particular characters and 
events, and the impreſſion they make upon an au- 
dience or a reader. 


When 5 


* 


5 Monthly Review, September, 1795. 
B 
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When a ſtory occurs to an author, parallel, even in 
a few circumſtances, to one of modern times, which 
he wiſhes to dramatiſe, he avails himſelf of it, and 
introduces, ſometimes only a few, ſometimes more, 
circumſtances to adapt it to his ſecond deſign ; while 
the audience, on their part, give up the reins of 
their imagination into his hands,” are carried along 
with him, and give their approbation and ſanction to 
the likeneſs. But, where the ſtory is too barren of cir- 
cumſtances, or he wiſhes to make it bear more upon his 
ſecond deſign, or to introduce any particular incident 
or circumſtance attached to his modern characters, 
he departs from his original, and inſerts circumſtances 
and incidents of his own. In doing this, particularly 
if he is an author who does not greatly ſtudy cor- 
rectneſs, we are not to be ſurpriſed, if, whilſt his 
imagination is at work upon two, and in ſome reſpects 
different, ſtories, that he ſhould ſometimes fall into 
miſtakes and inconſiſtencies: in following his ſecond 
deſign, he departs in ſome meaſure, and perhaps in- 
voluntarily, from his firſt. This is what, I think, 
we ſhould conſtantly keep in mind, in conſidering the 
preſent play. Inconſiſtencies there certainly are in 
it, which, by my hypotheſis, and keeping the two 
| tories in mind, are, in my judgment, plauſibly, and 
ſurely very probably, accounted for: it is but reaſon- 
able then to ſuppoſe the hypotheſis to be true. And, 
if there are ſufficient characteriſtics to fix a reſem- 
blance, we are not to be ſurpriſed that there are not 
more. This conſideration will obviate an objection 


made 
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made againſt this hypotheſis, and againſt two lines, 
ſpoken by the Player Queen, which J conſider as 
tending very ſtrongly in it's favour: ; 


In ſecond huſband let be accurſt! 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt. 


Againſt this it is objected, that Mary married her 
third huſband when ſhe married Bothwell. She cer- 
tainly did. But in the hiſtory, whence Shakſpeare 
took the plot, the Queen married only her ſecond, 


and he could not alter it to her third, without making 


it too palpable, and indeed not without putting it 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt upon the ſubject. 
Her firſt huſband ſhe had married and lived with 
entirely in France; he had been dead ſome time; 
that marriage had no connection whateyer with the 
incidents of this part of her ſtory, and her marriage 
with Lord Darnley being the firſt with which 
the Scotch and Engliſh were perſonally connected, 
every one would underſtand it ſufficiently to anſwer 
the poet's purpoſe. 


—̃ — 


THE 1meoLicy of ſuch an alluſion is next 
objected to my hypotheſis. That Shakſpeare 
would not venture to meddle in affairs of ſtate, and, 
however pleaſing it might be to Elizabeth, to James 
it could not be very grateful.” The ſtatement of a 
few facts will, I truſt, ſufficiently obviate this objec- 
1 „ 
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tion. If the alluſion is clearly made out, the impolicy 
of it cannot overturn it ; and, if it is not ſo, merely 
probable motives for it will not eſtabliſh it, 
Motives for ſuch an alluſion will ſtrengthen the pro- 
bability; but the impolicy, where the alluſion is 
evident, will not overturn it. I truſt, however, that 


I ſhall ſhew Shakſpeare to have been acting conform- 


able to the manners of his tune, and not in a very 


impolitic way towards his own intereſt. 


— AGEs — A AGIs 


Shakſpeare moſt probably removed from Stratford 
upon Avon to London between the years 1585 and 
1588. In Nov. 1589, (the year in which he began 
to write for the ſtage) the privy council appointed 
aſſeſſors to join with the maſter of the revels, to 
conſider ſuch plays as were to be performed, as the 


players had taken upon them to handle in their 


plays certain matters of divinity and ſtate unfit to be 
ſuffered.” Apology for the Believers in the Shakſpeare- 


Papers, p. 483. In 1592, Shakſpeare produced his 
Midſummer Night's Dream, in which he paid a 


compliment to Elizabeth, and another to Mary 


Queen of Scots ; but whether unmixed, or allayed by 
ſatire is uncertain. We find (Apol. p. 64, 5, 6.) 


that Shakſpeare was not in favour at court at that time; 


and, as his compliments (and cenſure, if there is any) 


were paid in ſuch indirect terms, he had nothing to 
| hope or fear in conſequence. After this period, he 


paid his court to Elizabeth by addreſſing to her his 
very juſtly-admired Sonnets. (Vide Apol. p. 41, 
” &c.) 


123 
&c.) We are not to wonder then, if, in 1596, we 
find him ſtill farther paying court to her, by repre- 
ſenting on the ſtage, though under a veil, her injured 
rival Mary Queen of Scots, whom Elizabeth purſued 
with implacable and unremitted hatred, as the mur- 
derer of her huſband, a crime which Elizabeth had 


imputed to her, and the handle oy: which ſhe inflicted 
her cruelties upon her. 


From James's diſpleaſure Shakſpeare had nothing, | 
at this time, to apprehend. Elizabeth was then ſixty- 


three years of age, but in full health and vigour, and 
likely to live many years. Her death indeed followed 
in 1603, but it was expedited much by the grief 
which, as ſome ſay, ſhe felt for the ingratitude and 
death of the Earl of Eſſex, and by her rejection of all 
conſolation and relief in her forrows. But it is pro- 
bable, and to be hoped, that the remorſe of her own 


\ conſcience for her accumulated guilt, and her injuſtice * 


to Mary, had it's part in this affliction. But, be that 
as it may, ſhe carefully avoided any inquiry into, or 
recognition of the right of ſucceſſion, and would not, 


till her death approached very near, acknowledge 
James as her ſucceſſor to the throne. 


Had Shakſpeare, however, looked forward to it, 
and confidered his fucceſſion as certain, there might 


— — RC ——— RA 


yet remain a doubt in his mind, whether James would 


be greatly diſpleaſed at it, He had certainly neglected | 


to revenge the murder of his mother, and had not 


always, 
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always, during her life, treated her with the reſpect 
and filial duty, which every ſon owes to his mother. 
Mary's greateſt calumniator, Buchanan, was his pre- 
ceptor, and was greatly favoured by him. There are 
alſo different opinions reſpecting the character of the 
Queen in the play. To me it appears beyond a 
doubt, that ſhe 1s repreſented as as art and part (the 
Phraſe applied to Mary) in the murder of her huſ- 
band; yet there are others who think ſhe is repreſented 
as innocent. If ſo, why. might it not ſtrike James 
in the ſame light? And, if the character of Hamlet 
was intended for him, it was a parallel he could not 
be very greatly offended at, as it muſt have appeared 
highly complimentary, to him. Upon this parallel 
I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully hereafter. 


A conjecture which I ventured in my © Obſerya-- 

tions,” (p. 42) reſpecting the difference in the two 

editions of 1602 and 1604, may give {ome farther 
probability to my arguments. 


At that time, however, the poets and players were 
not very ſcrupulous reſpecting the ſubjects they ex- 
hibited on the ſtage, and a man might perhaps pay 
a compliment to one, from whom he expected ad- 
vancement, when no fears of diſpleaſure would reſtrain 
bim from cenſuring his ſuperiors; for, © in December 
1604, the King's players (the company to which 
Shakſpeare belonged) brought upon the ſtage the 


TRAGEDY oF GowRr ; introducing the real actors, 
| which 
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which was attended with exceeding concourſe of all ſorts 
of people ; and which was followed by the diſpleaſure 
of ſome great counſellors. From exhibiting recent tranſ- 
actions, the comedians went on to repreſent on the 


ſtage the whole of the preſent time.” ( Apol. p. 487.) 


— eee. — 


A FRIEND, who is inclined to think the Queen 
innocent of the murder of her huſband, argues, 
That ſhe is not moved in the leaſt at the play 
which Hamlet cauſes to be repreſented before her, 
but ſeems ſurprized at the diſcompoſure of the King. 
Had ſhe been an accomplice, ſhe would, in all pro- 
bability, have tried, like Lady Macbeth, to make 
her huſband fit out the piece, and not betray his 
diſorder. They never once, when alone, mention the 
ſubject; which, had the Queen been guilty, Shak- 


ſpeare would naturally have made them to do. The 


King, in his ſoliloquy, ſeems to take the whole guilt 
upon himſelf, The Queen conſiders Hamlet's ſeeing 
the Ghoſt as the coinage of his own brain, whereas, 
had ſhe been guilty, ſhe would have expreſſed the 
greater fear, and almoſt have thought ſhe ſaw the 
Ghoſt herſelf.” 


So far am 1 eo e the Queen's compo- 
ſure at the repreſentation of the play as a circumſtance 
in her favour, that I look upon it as a proof of her 
criminality, Had ſhe been innocent of the murder 


herfelf, 


„ 
| herſelf, and ignorant of the guilt of Claudius, the 
repreſentation of the play, and the King's behaviour 
in conſequence, would have diſcovered it to her, and 
affected her in the ſtrongeſt manner. But, as ſhe 
ſhews no emotion, ſhe either was acceſſary to it at 
the time, or conſented to it afterwards. But, even 
ſuppoſing this to be inconcluſive, how are we to get 
over her not breaking with Claudius and upbraiding 
him with his villainy after it is diſcovered? She is 
alone with him at the beginning of the fourth act, 
but is ſilent as to the murder of her former huſband.” 
Her 


6 The Queen ſeems perfed ly aware of the deſign of the play: 


Queen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much offended. 


You have offended Claudius, your father-in-law, 
by diſcovering and expofing his part in the murder 
of the late King. 

Hamlet. Mother, yox have my father much offended, — 


You have offended my own father and your firſt 
huſband, by conſenting to his murder. 


Queen. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle tongue. 


'Come, come, you anſwer too much at random, 
and in a manner I cannot bear. 
Hamlet. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked _— 
Queen. * - - * 
Nay, then PII ſet thoſe to you that can ſpeak. 


I muſt have you filenced, you know too much, 
and muſt not be ſuffered to blab. | 

| Hamlet. Come, come, and fit you down; you ſhall not budge; 

l You go not till I ſet you up a glaſs 

Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you. 


Queen. 


CL & 1] 
Her compoſure, therefore, at the repreſentation of the 
Play, is owing to her having become hardened in her 


guilt, 


Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 
Help, help, ho! 


Why ſhould ſhe fear his murdering her, but to avenge the 
murder of his father, which he had diſcovered, and to have her 
< blood for blood? 


| The whole of Hamlet's firſt ſoliloquy, particularly the latter 
part, appears to me to contain infinuations of this nature againſt 
the Queen in her marriage with Claudius: 


Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 

She marry'd! - O moſt wicked ſpeed! to poſt 

With fuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets? Fl 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good: 

But break, my heart; for I muſt hold my *— 


Again: 


My father's ſpirit! in arms! all is not well. 

I doubt ſome foul play. Would the night were come! 
Till then fit ſtill, my foul. Foul deeds will riſe, 

(Though all the earth o'erwhelm them) to men's eyes, 


As Hamlet had been charged by the Ghoſt «© However he 
purſued his revenge, not to taint his mind, nor let his ſoul contrive 
ogainſt his mother aught, but to leave her to heaven, and to the 
thorns in her own boſom;2? He might think indirect charges ſuf- 
ficient to let her know that he was acquainted with her crime, 

and, as he was to reclaim, not to puniſh, her, it was better not to 
make a more open accuſation. 


5 


Is] 
guilt,” to which Hamlet ſeems to allude in the cloſet 
ſcene which follows the play: 


Peace, fit you down, 
And let me wring your heart : for ſo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff; 
I damned cuſtom bave not braz'd it ſo, 
That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 


Act 3. 8. 4. 
Nor 


7 The difference in the effect this play has upon the King and 
the Queen is very remarkable. After the converſation between 
the Player King and his Queen, which is ſo applicable to Claudius 
and Gertrude, and which Hamlet himſelf ſays is wwormwoed, 
Claudius begins to ſuſpect that “ there is offence in it,“ while 
the Queen replies to Hamlet's queſtion of, Madam how like 
you this play? ?? The Lady doth proteſt too much, methinks,” 
a kind of excuſe for herſelf. It certainly is not conſcious innocence 
which gives the Queen this compoſure; for at any rate, the 
ſuſpicion incurred by a ſecond marriage, and the guilt of her inceſt, 
which her high ſtation alone ſecured from 'puniſhment, had been 
laid open to her, and muſt reproach her conſcience. And when 
Hamlet afterwards ſays, © You ſhall ſee anon how the murderer 
gets the love of Gonzago's wife,” and the King is alarmed, (as 
ſhe ought alſo to have been, had this play, and the King's alarm, 
firſt diſcovered this black deed to her) ſhe is anxious only for him, 
and aſks, How fares my Lord? But when ſhe is retired to her 
| cloſet, from the eyes of the court and the players, ſhe gives way to 
her moſt great affliction of ſpirit,” which this diſcovery had 
occaſioned, and ſends for her ſon to queſtion him; upon his be- 
having roughly, ſhe fears leſt he ſhould revenge the murder upon 
her, and prepares to /ilence him: [PI ſet thoſe to you that can 
ſpeak.” =» 


[ 19 ] 

Nor do I conſider her ſituation as at al parallel 
with that of Lady Macbeth. The two characters 
are very different. Lady Macbeth is of an aſpiring 
and maſculine ſpirit, and the crimes to which ſhe 1s 
acceſſary are to gratify her ambition. Gertrude is 
more ſoft and feminine, and the crimes into which 
ſhe is betrayed proceed from love, though that love 
is of a groſs and perverted nature; and, though poſ- 
ſeſſing ſufficient calmneſs not to betray herſelf, ſhe 
might be deficient in that greater degree of it, which 
would be neceſſary to enable her to ſooth the agitation 
of another, with whom ſhe was an aſſociate in wick- 
edneſs. They certainly do not mention the ſubject 
when alone together after the play. Conſcious guilt 
would prevent them. Their ſole attention ſeems to 
be directed againſt Hamlet, who having ſlain Polo- 
nius, miſtaking him for the King, Claudius lays to the 


Queen: 


His liberty is full of threats to all, 
To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. 
* . * * 
The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 


But we will ſhip him hence. 
| A& 4. 8. I 


To this the Queen does not object. If Shakſpeare 
meant to repreſent his Queen as innocent, he ſurely 
ſhould have taken care to put it beyond a doubt; 


that he has not done fo, is certain. The King does 
C2 not 
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not accuſe her, nor mention her as an acceſſary in 
his ſoliloquy; but he does not clear her character, 
and aſſert her innocence. Nor is the ſituation of the 
Ghoſt in the cloſet fcene, fimilar to that of Banquo 
in the banquet ſcene in Macbeth. In Hamlet he 
appears to the perſon to whom he has charged the 
avengement of his murder. In Macbeth he appears 


to his murderer. In both ſcenes the Queen is on the 
' Kage, but does not ſee him. Yet both Queens were, 


as I think, privy to the murder. Gertrude, I have 
endeavoured to prove, was, if not conſenting to it at 
the time, certainly not diſpleaſed at it afterwards. 


Lady Macbeth could not be ignorant of the deſign 


of Macbeth to murder Banquo,* and by not pre- 


_ venting it, ſhe became an acceſſary. 


— — 


Mach. Thou know'ſt that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lady. But in them nature's copy's not eterne. 
Macb. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
FH cloiſtered flight, &c. 
there ſhall be done 
| A deed of dreadful note. 
Lady. What's to be done? 
Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed, Come, ſealing night, &c. 
Things, bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill. 
AQ 3. S. 2. 


After this Lady Macbeth could not but know chat Ranquo 


uns to be murdered that night, 


IT 


{a8 I 
IT is alſo objected that If Shakſpeare had 
thought proper to have cenſured Mary, he would 
have ſent his play into the world much ſooner, and 
not have waited an interval of ſo many years, when, 
in the buſtle of the events of thoſe times, the matter | 
would be old on men's minds, or forgotten.” 


What I have before remarked reſpe&ing the ſup- 
poſed impolicy of the alluſion, may be repeated here 
with effect. If the alluſion is clear, we have little 
concern with the date in eſtabliſhing it. As to the 
matter being old on men's minds or forgotten, I 
believe that never to have been the caſe during the 
life of Elizabeth. She never ſuffered her malice to 
ſleep, in purſuing to ruin either the perſon or fame 
of her rival. Nor was the interval very long. Shak- 
ſpeare did not, as we know, begin to write for the 
ſtage till 1589. Mary was beheaded in 1587, and 
the old play of Hamlett, which Mr. Malone ſuppoſes 
to have been written by Kyd, was produced before 
1589, Of this play, unfortunately, no copy is known 
to be extant. It would, I make no doubt, throw + 

much light on my hypotheſis, Kyd might write with 
the ſame ideas as I attribute to Shakſpeare, and 
Shakſpeare might re-write both his literal and implied 
meaning, Let it be remembered however that there 
is no proof that this was not Shakſpeare's play, and 
that Mr. Malone fixes the date only to 1596, or 
before. But, at any rate, the date of this play is 
only nine years after the death of Mary. Who can 
think 
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think his a late period for Shakſpeare's intereſting 
himſelf either way in her ſtory, when, at the diſtance 
of two centuries, her cauſe has been argued on both 
fides with as much warmth, as if the ' unfortunate 
Queen had been endeared to our memories by a 
perſonal knowledge of her gentle and infinuating 
manners, on the one hand, or the minds of her 
adverſaries warped on the other, by the bitter calum- 
nies of Elizabeth? and, whilſt we have daily modern 
inſtances of authors going out of their way to expreſs 
their ſentiments upon all ſubjects; when a petty novel 
or a poem are not exempt from the ſtains of party 
and prejudice, we need not wonder at ſeeing Shak- 
ſpeare giving his ſentiments upon the actions of Mary 
Queen of Scots in his immortal GY of Hamlet. 


— Cm 


I CANNOT cloſe my anſwer to the remarks 
which have been made upon my OBsERVvaATIONS 
without noticing one, of rather a peculiar nature, 
which has been brought againſt them: That it is 


1 unlikely that I ſhould have found out an intention 


in Shakſpeare which no other perſon ever ſuſpected, 
and yet which muſt * been pretty ſtrongly marked 


to produce any eff: 


It is very far ſom my intention to arrogate to 
myſelf any ſuperior degree of penetration from this 


diſcovery ; I was led to it by a lucky, but a natural 
chance. 


[491 
chance. I fat down to read Hume's Hiſtory of 
England, with the intention of digreſſing to other 
authors upon ſome controverted points. When I had 
finiſhed the reign of Henry the Seventh, I turned aſide 
to Walpole's Hiſtoric Doubts, in which he conſiders 
the Winter's Tale as an indire& apology for Anne 

Boleyn. I next proceeded in Hume to the end of | 
the reign of Elizabeth, and then again turned aſide to 
Tytler's Inquiry. With the Play of Hamlet I had long 
and intimately been acquainted, having, whilſt at ſchool, 
performed a part in it; having often ſeen it acted, 
and having read it over again while employed in my 
hiſtorical ſtudies. Thus were the ideas of Shakſpeare 
and hiſtorical alluſions in play-writing, Hamlet, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the groſs calumnies cir- 
culated againſt her all brought to my mind at one 
time. Thus train of reading naturally led to it; yet 
it is a train which no one perhaps had before followed 
preciſely in the ſame order. The alluſion ſtruck me 
very forcibly at firſt; but my implicit aſſent to it 
was for ſome time ſuſpended by the reflection, that 
Dr. Warburton, Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Malone, all able critics and hiſtorians, and who 
had publiſhed editions of our author's Works, (beſides | 
many other very able commentators) had paſſed it 
over unnoticed. But when I again conſidered, that 

ſcarce a commentator had ſtarted up, at any diſtance 
of time, even after the moſt. able critics, without 
adding ſome little to the elucidation of his author, 
either by his own peculiar caſt of reading, or his local | 


OT 
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or profeſſional knowledge, and noticed ſomething 
which had eſcaped the obſervation of others, I believed 
it might nevertheleſs be true, and felicitated myſelf 
upon ſo lucky a diſcovery. Dr. Warburton diſco- 
vered what had eſcaped the obſervation of Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald and Hanmer, who had noticed 
the alluſion to Elizabeth; Lord Orford diſcovered 
another allufion, which had eſcaped the obſervation of 
all theſe critics, and Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Steevens 
beſides; and, though far inferior in point of know- 
ledge to my predeceſſors, chance may have given me 
an advantage, which their learning might fail to confer. 


NUMBER 


NUMBER N 
— 


CONTAINING 


SOME FARTHER PROOFS IN SUPPORT OF 
THE HYPOTHESIS. | 


N my OßsERVATTORNs, p. 43, I ſaid, I made no 

doubt much more might be brought in favour of 
my hypotheſis, were I to ſearch after arguments; but 
that I was little read in the books of that period; 

and thought ſufficieat time and labour had already 
been beſtowed upon the ſubject. At that time, 1 
muſt confeſs, I flattered myſelf I ſhould find few 
difſenters from my hypotheſis, and J entered into it 
fo fully as I did, with a view to ſay every thing which 
occurred to me upon the ſubject, rather than leave it 
to be ſupplied by another. I had no idea that all the 
coincidences I had adduced would leave many in the 
fame opinion they entertained before they read the 
book. Nor did [ imagine that greater evidence was 
wanted, yet, if required, fuch ſtrong and various 


I: | proofs 


6 
proofs appeared to me to be contained throughout 
the Play, that the hiſtory of Mary Queen of Scots 
was very deeply impreſſed upon the Poet's mind, that 
I was confident it could eaſily be obtained. The 
following coincidences are what have ſtruck me in 
the courſe of my reading during the laſt year, not 
ſolely with a view to this object, but in a re- peruſal 
of Hamlet, Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory, and Mr. 


Tytler's Inquiry, and in making occaſional references 
to other authors *. 


THE 


I have lately been favoured with a peruſal of the b. I. Hyſtorie 
of Hamblet. The only copy of this ſcarce tract I believe row 

extant, is amongſt the collection of books left by Mr. Capel to 
Trinity College library, Such are the reſtrictions under which 
he left them, that it is impoſſible to procure a copy, or I ſhould 
have been happy to have re-printed it for the uſe of the 
admirers of Shakſpeare. I was, however, permitted to make 
pretty copious extracts, which it was my intention to have 
printed in this appendix; but as they are not in general 
very material to my ſubjet, and would have taken up many 
pages in an appendix, which, without them, will exceed the 
length of the original -publication, I ſhall content myſelf with 
noticing ſuch particulars only, as ſtrike me to be to the imme- 
diate purpoſe, when the paſſages to which they belong occur. 
1 muſt ſay in general then, that the peruſal of this Hyſtorie has 
given me no cauſe whatever to alter my opinion of the play and 

the deviations I have noticed from the original hiſtory ; but, on 
the contrary, it has afforded me, if poſſible, a fuller conviction 
of the truth of my hypotheſis. I moreover think, that this Hyſtorie 
muſt neceſſarily have brought Mary Queen of Scots to the Poet's 


mind, 


1 
THE paſſage in p. 12. of my Obſervations reſpect- 
ing the ſcene of action of the play, ſhould ſtand thus: 


cc He 


mind, as a Queen of Scots is mentioned in it (as alſo in the Chro- 
- nicle, and which I ought to have noticed in my former Work) 
whom Hamlet married, and who likewiſe conſpired againſt him 
and married his murderer. 


" The King of Englands wife being dead not long before, 
(although he cared not for marrying an other woman) deſired his 
ſonne in lawe to make a voyage for him into Scotland flatttering 
him in ſuch ſort, that he made him beleeve that his ſinguler 
wiſdome cauſed him to preferre him to that ambaſſage, aſſuring 
himſelfe that it were impoſſible that Hamlet the ſubtilleſt and wiſeſt 
prince in the worlde ſhould take any thing in the world in hand 
without effecting the ſame. Now the queen of Scots beeing a 
maid and of a haughty courage, deſpiſed marriage with al men, 
as not eſteeming any worthy to be her companion, in ſuch manner 
that by reaſon of this arrogant opinion there never came any man 
to deſire her love but ſhe cauſed him to looſe his life: but the 
Daniſh kings fortune was ſo good that Hermetrude (for ſo was the 
queens name, ) hearing that Hamlet was come thither to intreat 
a marriage between her and the king of England, forgot all her 
pride, and diſpoiling herſelfe of her ſterne nature, being as then 
determined to make him (being the greateſt prince as then living) 
her huſband, and deprive the Engliſi princeſſe of her ſpouſe whome 
| thee thought fit for no men but herſelf, and ſo this Amazon with- 
out love, diſdaining Cupid, by her free wil ſubmitted her * 
mind to her * CHAP. VII. 


« The diſloyall queene, had already provided herſelfe of a 
marriage, to put her huſband out of trouble and care for that: who 
perceiving him to be ſad for her ſake, when ſhee ſhould have 
abſented her ſelfe com him, ſhe to blind him the more, and to 

D 2 incourage 


1 


* He has alſo removed the ſcene from Jutland to 
Elſineur in Zealand, as, no doubt, that place was 


uppermoſt in his mind; the Son of his Queen having 
married a Princeſs from that country.” 


The b. I. Hyſtorie makes Horuendile governour of 
the province of Ditmarſe. Ditmarſe is in Lower 
Saxony in Germany, ſo that, if Shakſpeare took his 
plot from this hyſtorie, my former obſervation on 
the alteration of the ſcene of action ſtill holds good. 


incourage him to ſet forward on his owne deftruQion, promiſed to 
follow him whether ſoever he went, and to take the like fortune 
that befell to him, were it good or evil, and that ſo ſhe would give 
him cauſe to know, how much ſhee ſurpaſſed the Engliſi woman in 
her affection towardes him: ſaying, that woman is accurſed that 
feareth to follow and accompany her huſband to the death: ſo that 
to heare her ſpeake, men ſhould have ſayd that ſhee had been the 
wife of Mithridates, or Zenobia queene of Palmira ſhee made ſo 
greate a ſhow of love and conſtancy : But by the effect it was after 
eaſily perceived, howe vaine the promiſe of this inconſtant and 
wavering Princeſſe was: and howe uncomparable the life of this 
Scottiſi Queene was to the vigor of her chaſtitie, being a mayd 
before ſhe was marryed. For that Hamlet had no ſooner entered 
into the field, but ſhe found meanes to ſee Wiglere, and the battel 
begun, wherein the miſerable Danuiſi Prince was ſlaine: but Herme- 
trude preſently yeelded herſelf with all her dead huſbands treaſons 
into the hand of the Tyrant: who more then content with that 
metamorphoſis ſo much deſired, gave order, that preſently the 
marriage (bought with the blood and treaſon of the ſonne of 
Horuendile) ſhould bee celebrated,” ChHAP. VIII. 


IN 
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IN page 15. article 1. beginning at p. 14, I have 
noticed the adulterous connection of the Queen with 
Claudius before the death of Hamlet's father, as if I 
conſidered it as a proof of her being concerned in the 


murder, when connected with other paſſages in the 
play which obſcurely hint at it“. 


A paſſage in Mr. Tytler's Inquiry, wherein he is 
ſpeaking of the letters forged in Mary's and Bothwell's 
names, and brought forward by the rebels againſt 


her, will equally apply to the point in queſtion and 
give force to it. | 


* The letters (ſays Dr. Robertſon) contain only 
imperfect hints and obſcure intimations with reſpect 
to the murder. Let this be granted. As a leading 
ſtep, however, to the murder, the Confederates accuſed 
the Queen of a criminal intercourſe with Bothwell : 
that being once eſtabliſhed, the 1mperfe& obſcure 
hints in the Letters, as to the murder, become perfect, 
clear, and luminous. The adultery is a proof of the 
murder; it is the key to unfold, to explain, the im- 


perfect 


2 There is not the ſmalleſt doubt but that Geruth in the hyſtorĩe 
was not acceſſary to the murder of her huſband. Hamlet never 
hints, even in the moſt indirect terms, that he ſuſpected her; and 
ſhe, in very direct terms, exculpates herſelf, The interview. be- 
tween Geruth and her ſon is the beſt part of the hyſtorie, but tao | 
long for inſertion here, eſpecially as parts of it have already, been 
given in the extracts of Dr. Farmer, Mr. Capel and Mr. Malone. 


11 
perfect hints; and what from the Letters, when taken 
per ſe, were only preſumptions, now become clear 


proof againſt her as to the murder.“ 


Vol. i. p. 250. 


—— ——_——_———— —— 


IN addition to the article (p. 15, 16.) reſpecting 
the murder of the King, and the greater reſemblance 
mt bears to the account of the murder of Lord 
Darnley, than to that of Horwendillus in the chro- 
nicle, I have a very extraordinary coincidence to 


produce *. 
Dr. Robertſon 


2 To ſhow how entirely Shakſpeare has departed from the 
account of the murder of Horuendile in the hyſtorie, I will ſubjoin 
the whole of the paſſage, and leave the reader to draw his own 
concluſion from it, He will find that my extra& differs from one 
given by Mr. Malone from the ſame Chapter. Shakſpeare, Vol. 
Ix. p. 331, Mr. Malone has omitted one part of a ſentence, and 
inſerted another from a different place: my extract is, I believe, 
more correct. 


Fengon having ſecretly aſſembled certain men, and perceiving 
himſelf ſtrong enough to execute his enterpriſe, Horuexdile, his 
brother being at a banquet with his friends, ſodainely ſet upon him, 
where he ſlewe him as traiterouſly, as cunningly he purged himſelfe 
of ſo deteſtable a murther to his ſubjects: for that before he had 
-any violent or bloody handes, or once committed parricide upon 
| *his brother, hee had inceſtuouſly abuſed his wife, whoſe honour 
bee ought as well to have ſought and procured, as traiterouſly he 

| purſued and effected his deſtruction: and it is moſt certaine, that the 


man 
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Dr. Robertſon (in his Hiſtory of Scotland, Vol. i. 
p- 405. ) ſpeaking of the illneſs of Lord Darnley a 


ſhort 


man that abandoneth himſelfe to any notorious and wicked action, 
whereby he becommeth a ſinner, hee careth not to commit much 
more haynous and abominable offences, and covered his boldneſs 
and wicked practiſe with ſo great ſubtletie and policie, and under 

a vaile of meere ſimplicitie, that beeing favoured for the honeſt love 
| that he bare to his ſiſter in lawe, for whoſe ſake he affirmed, he 
had in that ſort murthered his brother, that his ſinne found excuſe 
among the common people, and of the nobilitie was eſteemed for 
juſtice : for that Geruth being as courteous a Princeſs, as any then 
living in the North parts, and one that had never once ſo much as 
offended any of her ſubjects, either commons, or courtyers; this 
adulterer and infamous murtherer, ſlaundered his dead brother, that 
hee would have ſlaine his wife, and that hee by chaunce finding 
him upon the point ready to doe' it, in defence of the Lady had 
ſlaine him, bearing off the blows, which as then he ſtruck at the 
innocent Princeſſe; without any other cauſe of malice whatſoever: 
wherein he wanted no falſe witneſſes to approove his act, which 
depoſed in like fort, as the wicked calumniator himſelfe proteſted, 
being the ſame perſons that had born him company, and were 
participants of his treaſon, ſo that inſteed of purſuing him as a 
parricide, and an inceſtuous perſon, al the courtyers admired: and 
flattered him in his good fortune: making more account of falſe 
witneſſes and deteſtable wicked reporters, and more honouring the 
calumniators, than they eſteemed of thoſe that ſeeking to call the 
matter in queſtion, and admiring the vertues of the murthered 
Prince would have puniſhed the maſſacrers and bereavers of his 
life. Which was the cauſe that Fengon, boldened and incouraged 
by ſuch impunitie, durſt venture to couple himſelfe in marriage 
with her, whom hee uſed as his Concubine during good Horuendiles 
fe; in that ſort ſpotting his name with a double vice, and charg- 

ing his conſcience with abominable- guilt and two fold impietie 
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ſhort time before his death, and that it was imputed 
to the effects of poiſon ; adds in a note : © Buchanan 
and Knox are poſitive that the King had been poi- 
ſoned. They mention the black and euTRID pos- 
TVLES Which broke out all over his body “.“ 


This is the very account which the Ghoſt gives of 


his having been poiſoned : 
Upon 
as inceſtuous aduſterie, and paracide murther; and that the unfor- 


tunate and wicked woman that had received the honour to bee 
the wife of one of the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes in the North, 
imbaſed herſelfe in ſuch vile ſort as to falſifie her faith unto him, 
and, which is worſe, to marrie him that had beene the tyrannous 
amartherer of her lawful huſband; which made diverſe men think 
that ſhe had beene the cauſer of the murther, thereby to live in her 
adulterie without controle. But where ſhall a man finde a more 
wicked and bolde woman, than a great parſonage, once having 


' Jooſed the bands of honor and honeſtie: This Princeſſe who at 


the firft, for her rare vertues and courtefies was honored of al men, 
: and beloved of her huſband, as ſoone as ſhe once gave eare to the 


. "tyrant Fengon, forgot both the ranke ſhe helde amongſt the greateſt 


-dames, and the dutie of an honeſt wife on her behalfe.” 
\Cnar. I. 


I have not had an opportunity of conſulting Knox. Buchanan's 
words are: Blew puſtules aroſe all over his body, with ſo much 
pam and torment, that there was little hope of his life.” He ſays 
before * The poiſon wrought ſooner, than thoſe, who gave it, 
4appoſed it would,” Hiſtory of Scotland, Tranſlation 1690. 
P. 186. 


TE. 


Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

With juice of curſed hebenon in a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtilment 5 whoſe effect 

Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That, ſwift as quick-ſilver, it courſes through) 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood: ſo did it mine; 
And à moſt inſtant TETTER bar#d about, 


Moſt lazar-like, with vile and LOATHSOME CRUST, 
All my ſmooth body. 
Act 1. S. 5. 


— eee. 


IN p. 23, 24, J have noticed the Queen's haſte 
to marry the murderer of her huſband, and Hamlet's 
reproach to her for not obſerving the decent cuſtom 


of mourning on theſe occaſions. _ > 


A paſſage from Buchanan, and ſome farther ex- 
tracts from the Play give weight to my hypotheſis. 


The Queen, mean while, looked very demurely, 
and, diſſembling great ſorrow, thought that way to 
reconcile the people to her; but that ſpeeded as ill 
with her, as the reſt of the conſpiracy. For, whereas 
it was the cuſtom, time out of mind, for Queens, 
after their huſband's death, to abſtain ſeveral days, 
| PE not 


L 34 J 
not only from the ſight of men, but even from ſeeing 
the light, ſhe indeed perſonated a fain d grief, but her 
joy did ſo exceed it, that, though the doors were ſhut, 
yet the windows were open, and caſting off her 
- mourning weeds, in four days, ſhe could well enough 
bear the fight of the ſun and air: and before twelve 
days were over, her mind was harden'd againſt the 
talks of the people, and ſhe went to Seton, about 
ſeven miles from the town, Bothwell never departing 


from her fide, * ** and ſhe went daily abroad to 
the accuſtomed ſports.” p. 192. 
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i | A little month ; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
i With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears: — why ſhe, even ſhe,— 

O Heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer 

* * * * 
Within a month; 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 


Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She marry'd. 


Therefore our ſometime fiſter, now our Queen, 
The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
. Have we, as twere, with a defeated joy, — 
With one auſpicious and one dropping eye ; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſeale weighing delight and dole, — 
| Taken to —_ ns 
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Act I. 8. 2. 


IN 


1 

IN p. 31, I have noticed Hamlet's delaying td 
revenge his father's murder, and a reſemblance 
it bears to James's conduct in a ſimilar ſitua- 
tion. A farther inveſtigation of the fubje& has nor 
only convinced me of this, but alſo that Shakſpeare 
had James very much in his mind throughout the 
character of Hamlet. 


The character of Hamlet is not, like moſt other 
heroes of the ſtage, an exemplification of one or two 
particular paſſions, but a compound of many; and, 
in ſome meaſure, of ſeemingly oppoſite paſſions and 
qualities. An exceeding high elevation of ſoul, 
an exquiſite ſenſibility to virtue and vice, and an ex- 
treme gentleneſs of ſpirit and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition,” 
are eminently conſpicuous. © With theſe are con- 
joined the moſt brilliant and cultivated talents, an 
imagination tranſcendantly vivid and ſtrong, together 
with what may be called, rather an intuition, than an 

acquired 


This character of Hamlet is taken from * An Eſſay on the 
Character of Hamlet. By the Reverend Mr. Thomas Robertſon, 
F R S. Edinb and Miniſter of Dalmeny. Printed in the ſecond 
volume of the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
I have followed his character of Hamlet, rather than drawn one 
myſelf; becauſe his appears to me to be ſo very juſt, and ſu- 
perior to any thing I could myſelf have written; and a character 
drawn by myſelf might have had the appearance of being 
forced: to my own deſigns. For the ſame reaſons I have followed 


Mr, Hume in his character of James. 
E 2 


1 
acquired knowledge of mankind. And there may 
be added ſtill, a ſingular gaiety of ſpirits, which 
hardly at any after period, the very gloomieſt only 
excepted, ſeems to have failed him.“ p. 254. He 
was at once a poliſhed gentleman, a ſoldier, a ſcholar 
and a philoſopher; as in the exclamation of Ophelia: 


O what a noble mind is here o'erthrown 


The courtier's, ſoldier's,* ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword. 


At one time, mild, courteous and contemplative; 
at another, animated with the keeneſt feelings; upon 
occaſions, all wrath and fire; looking down, at all 


times, as if from a ſuperior orb, upon whatever was 
little, inſincere or baſe among men.“ p. 255. 


e In ſuch an aſſemblage of qualities, combining 
to form the broad character of Hamlet, Shakſpeare- 
appears to have ſeen, that they were balanced in ſuch 
-an oppoſite manner, that one claſs of them ſhould - 
counteract, and render inefficient the other. It is 
this that ſuffered nothing to be done; it is this that 


conſtantly impeded the action, and kept the cataſ- 
trophe back. Reſentment, revenge, eternal indigna- 
tion, ſtimulated Hamlet at one moment ; at the next, 


we 


6 I have before obſerved (p. 43.) that it does not appear, that 
Hamlet was a ſoldier, but only a ſtudent at Wittenberg ; and that, 
in this paſlage, Shakſpeare, in complimenting James, forgot the 
inconſiſtency it gave to Hamlet's character. 


1 

we have the mere unbending and recoil of theſe 
| paſſions; and not only this, which was tranſient, 
but there followed, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, that 
gentleneſs which ſo ſeldom left him. From this, he 
could not, at any time, act in cold blood; he could 
ſtrike only in the fierceſt moments of provocation; 
then © could he drink hot blood!” In the general 
tenor of his mind he could do nothing ; he was like 
Samſon, when his ſtrength was gone from him.” 


« Meanwhile, he is almoſt conſtantly chiding him- 
ſelf for dull mettle, dull revenge, want of gall; a ſelf- 
reproach, which, in ſome ſcenes, breaks vividly out; 
as upon the occaſions where he ſaw a mere player 
weeping over Hecuba, and when he was told that 
the delicate Prince Fortinbras was marching at the 
head of his troops to riſk his life for an © egg-ſhell.” 
Hamlet, in ſhort, was not formed for action. Upon 
the fluctuation of his mind between contriving and 
executing, between elevation, ſenſibility and greatneſs, 


hangs the whole buſineſs of the Tragedy.” p. 256. 


<« To the principles of morality and a conſummate 
knowledge of mankind, he joined the accompliſh- 
ments of learning and the graces of life. His elo- 
quence was ſuch as great orators only have poſſeſſed, 
rich, tropical, daring, ardent, vehement. The di- 
rections he gives to the players, are models of taſte 
and laws for the ſtage. His wit and fancy ſeem to 


have belonged only to himſelf, Even in his character 


of 
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of ſoldier and hero, and which I all along conſider as 
his weaker part, an intrepidity breaks forth at times 
beyond what is human; as appears in the Ghoſt- 
ſcenes, where his courage grows with danger ; ; where 


he is not only unterrified, but ſports with what _ 
the reſt of mankind.” p. 263. 


To this may be added the dutiful affections of a 
ſon, and the glowing ardour of friendſhip which are 
ſo conſpicuous throughout the piece. 


His love for his father is repreſented in the moſt 
beautiful and pathetic manner in two words, far 
beyond what the moſt laboured poetry could have 
' conveyed : 

Ghoſt. If thou didſt ever thy dear father love. 
Hamlet. O Heaven! 


5 His love for his mother is no leſs remarkable. As 
his mother, he ſhews her all the affection and duty 
which any ſon can ſhew towards a parent; yet, as 
ſhe has diſhonoured herſelf by being acceſſary to the 
murder of his father, and an inceſtuous marriage 
'with his uncle, his hatred of vice, his diſappointed 
affections and former good opinion of her, kindle the 
higheft indignation and reſentment, and the inter- 
poſnion of the Ghoſt was not perhaps without 
juſt apprehenſions, to prevent him from contriving 
againſt her, 


The 


1 | 
The character of James, as drawn by Mr. Hume, 


will appear, in very many reſpects, extremely like 
that of Hamlet. 


« No Prince, fo little enterprizing and fo inoffen- 
five, was ever ſo much expoſed to the oppoſite ex- 
tremes of calumny and flattery, of ſatyre and pane- 
gyric.” Many virtues, however, it muſt be owned, 
he was poſſeſſed of; but no one of them pure, or free 
from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. His 
generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on 
pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his 
wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy and 
| boyiſh fondneſs.” *< His capacity was conſiderable; 

but fitter to diſcourſe on general maxims than to 
conduct any intricate buſineſs : his intentions were 
juſt ; but more adapted to the conduct of private life, 
than to the government of kingdoms. Awkward in 
his perſon, and ungainly in his manners, he was ill 
qualified to command reſpeCt ; partial and undiſcern- 
ing in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
general love. Of a feeble temper more than of a 
frail judgment: Expoſed to our ridicule from his 
vanity ; but exempt from our hatred by his freedom 
from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, it 
may be pronounced of his character, that all his 

qualities were ſullied with weakneſs, and embelliſhed 

by humanity. Political courage he certainly was 
devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the 
| 3 ſtrong | 
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ſtrong prejudice which prevails againſt his perſonal 
bravery: An inference, however, which muſt be 


owned, from general experience, to be extremely 


fallacious.” He never diſcovered any tendency, 
even the ſmalleſt, towards a paſſion for any miſtreſs.” 
Vol. i. p. 114. Quart. Edit. 


Ia comparing theſe two characters the advantage 


is on the fide of Hamlet; and Dr. Robertſon 


has certainly drawn his character in a very fa- 
vourable manner; but a Poet, in drawing 
the character of one, whom, from real regard, or 
from motives of policy, he intends to compliment, 
will naturally ſoften the darker ſhades, and make the 
character rather what he wiſhes, than what it is in 
reality. The character of Hamlet is the character of 
James; but it is a flattering likeneſs; it is James 
drawn in the faireſt colours; his harſh features ſoft- 
ened, and his deformities concealed: We ſay it is like; 
but 1t is too well- looking 7. 


The conduct of James towards his mother is very 
ſimilar to that of Hamlet. He never appears to have 
been deficient in perſonal duty and affection, but the 


character in which ſhe was repreſented to him, and 


the * ſituations in which their reſpective cir- 
cumſtances 


7 Even Shakſpeare himſelf at one time us that his hero' is 


[ « the glaſs of faſhion and the mould of form,” and mentions him 


as fat and ſcant of breath.” 


11 
cumſtances placed them, occaſioned differences equally 
diſtreſſing to both *. | 


His conduct likewiſe towards the murderers of his 
father and his mother bear a very near reſemblance 
to Hamlet's. Full of indignity and hatred at ſuch 


_ crimes, his ſenſe of moral duty would have urged 
him on, 


with wings, as ſwift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
To ſweep to his revenge. 


But, ſurrounded as he was by ſpies and enemies, 
he was obliged to be cautious in his proceedings, and 
to ſtifle, for a while, the reſentment which he could. 
not Carry into effect. 


It is neceſſary to conſider the character of James, 
like that of Hamlet, as a whole, rather than ſcan 
particular parts and circumſtances. And the dying 
requeſt of Hamlet to Horatio to clear his fame, is 
equally neceſſary to clear James, and prevent our 


cenſuring 


In the Hyſtorie Geruth, after the interview with Hamlet, 
comes into all his plans, and appears to be entirely eſtranged from 
her huſband. This is not the caſe in the play. The alteration 
certainly detracts from the character of the Queen, and renders 
her attachment to Claudius the more ſuſpicious. 


F. 
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cenſuring his backwardneſs in revenging the murder 
of his father and his mother: 

What a wounded name, 


. ſtanding thus unknown, ſhall leave behind me. 
If chou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 


Abſent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harſh world draw we breath in pain, 
Jo tell my ſtory. 


Act 5. S. 2. 


There is another trait in the character of Hamlet 
to which I now deſire to call the reader's attention: 
His love of the ſtage, and patronage of the players. 


Guthrie aſſerts in his Hiſtory of Scotland, that 
King James, to prove how thoroughly he was 
emancipated from the tutelage of his clergy, deſired 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 1599 to ſend him a 
company of Engliſh comedians. She complied, and 
James gave them a licence to act in his capital and 
in his court. I have great reaſon to think, (adds the 
hiſtorian) that the immortal Shakſpeare was of the 
number.. 


Upon chis paſſage Mr. M alone makes the following 
remark : | | 


If the writer had any ground for this aſſertion, 
why was it not ſtated? It is extremely improbable 
that 


43 | 
that Shakſpeare ſhould have left London at this 
period. In 1599 his King Henry V. was produced, 
and without doubt ated with great applauſe.” Vol. i. 


Pe. . 5 


It is much to be regretted, that Guthrie did not 
give his reaſons for this ſuppoſition. It is however 
certain, that there was a company of players at Edin- 
burgh in that year, and that James patronized them 
in a very diſtinguiſhed manner. Vide The Ordinances 
of King James and his Council. Apology for the Believers 
in the Shakſpeare MSS. p. 612, and An Exm act from 
Spottiſtwood, p. 418. 


The author of this very able Apology is not accu- 
rate in ſaying that there is no probability in Mr. 
Malone's ſurmiſe that King James ſolicited Queen 
Elizabeth in 1599 to ſend a company of _ Engliſh 
comedians to Edinburgh. (Shakſp. Vol. i. P.. ii. 
p. 39.) This is not Mr. Malone's ſurmiſe, but given - 
upon the authority, as he himſelf ſtates, (Part i. 
p. 356) of a modern hiſtorian. Nor do I agree with 
the apologiſt, that it is to be collected from Spottiſ- 
wood that James did not ſend for them. The paſſage 
does not, to my mind, give any light on that point, 
either one way or the other. 


Nor do I agree with Mr. Malone, that Shakſpeare's 
Henry V. being produced in this year is any argu- 
ment int his being abſent from London and in 

'F 2 IE 
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Scotland. For two years prior to this, he had pro- 
duced three plays each year, for three years prior to 
them, two plays each, and for two years ſubſequent 


to this, two plays each year. Vide Chronol. Order, 
p. 266. 


4; "ny he F ich being likewiſe founded on an 
old play, it would not take ſo much time and trouble 
in writing, as one upon an entirely new ſubject. 1 
K conſider this circumſtance as certainly not weighing 
| againſt it, and perhaps in favour of this journey. 

Why ſhould he be leſs diligent, or bring out fewer 
plays in this year, than for five years previous, or two 
years ſubſequent, but from ſome ſuch reaſon ? His 
Henry the Fifth might be acted in the former part of 
the year, and his Scotch journey take place at 
the latter end of it. It appears that the players were 
at Edinburgh in November, and Mr, Malone ſup- 
poles Henry the Fifth to have been written between 
April and September 1599. His journey would 
prevent his bringing out any more plays that year. 
Very ſoon after James's arrival in London he accepted 
the Lord Chamberlain's company as his own, and 
gave them a licence. Apol. p. 421. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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3 theſe lence, then, it is certain, that James 
was very fond of the Drama, and patronized the 
players in a very diſtmguiſhed manner. It is alſo 
certain, that there was a company of Engliſh players 
at e in 1 1655 They were perhaps ſent there 


by 


1 45 ] 
by Elizabeth at James's deſire ; or they might come 
voluntarily ro * offer him ſervice; it is moreover 
not very improbable that Shakſpeare was of the 
number. However this be, no doubt Hamlet's 
liberal entertainment of the players was defigned as 
a compliment to James. And, whether this kindneſs 
was ſhewn to himſelf, his comrades, or any other 
company, Shakſpeare would be pleaſed with his 
treatment of them. 
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1 SHALL here hazard a conjecture, (though the 
FruETITENITES will perhaps {till wear the glove in 
their caps, and again taunt me with * Macedon and 
Monmouth,” ) that Shakſpeare, either from his own 
knowledge, or from the repreſentation of others who 
had been there, had a perfect idea of Holyrood-houſe 
and it's fituation, the royal reſidence of the princes 
of the country whence he has taken his ſecond ſtory z 
and that, in drawing his ſcenery, he had it in mind, 
though he has not followed it very cloſely, but given 
it improvements and pifureſqueneſs, which almoſt 
every painter does in his landſcapes : for his ſcenery 
bears a reſemblance to Holyrood-houſe, but none to 
Elfineur. Mr. Coxe gives the following account of 
Elſineur in his travels: 
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Midway we had a fine view of the two ſhores, 
(of Sweden and Zealand) with the towns of Helſing- 
| | | borg 


1 | 
borg and Elfinoor ; the former crowned by an ancient 
tower; the latter diſtinguiſhed by the palace of 
Cronborg, a leſs romantic, but no leſs beautiful, 
object. The ſhores of Sweden to the north of 
Helfingborg are ſteep and rocky; but decreaſe in 
height towards the ſouth, and become low and flat. 
Thoſe of Zealand conſiſt of ridges of ſand.” 

- Coxe's Trav. 3* edit. Vol. i. b. 8, ch. 1. p. 304. 


* The paſſage of the ſound (of Elſineur) is 
guarded by the fortreſs of Cronborg; which is ſituated 
upon the edge of a peninſular promontory,” p. 305. 

{ ; 

„ The palace of Cronborg, which ſtands in the 
fortreſs, is a ſquare gothic building of free-ſtone.” 
p. 306. 

4. Adjoining to a royal palace, which ſtands about 
half a mile from Cronborg, is a garden, which our 
curioſity led us to viſit; as it is called Hamlet's 
garden; and is ſaid, by tradition, to be the very ſpot 
where the murder of his father was perpetrated. 
The houſe is of modern date, and is ſituated at 
the foot of a ſandy ride near the ſea. The garden 


. occupies the ſide of the hill, and is laid out in. 


terraſſes riſing one above another.” p. 30g. 


From theſe paſſages I collect, that the ſhore of 
Zealand, and particularly of Elfineur, conſiſts of 
ridges of ſand, riſing one above another. 


. That 


1 


That the palace of Cronborg, ſituated within the 


fortreſs, being deſigned as a guard to the paſſage of 


the ſound, moſt probably fronts the ſea, and therefore 
fronts the cafe. 


And that the other palace and garden, called 
Hamlet's, is ſituated on a ſandy ſhore, with terraces 
riſing one above another. 


I will now ſtate win is to be collected of the 
ſituation of Shakſpeare' s ſcene. 


The firſt ſcene is laid on © a Platform before the 


Palace in Elſineur;“ Whether the palace of Conborg, 
or the other, does not appear. Bernardo, the centinel 
on his poſt, points to a ſtar ” which is weſtward 
from the pole.” I conclude therefore that the palace 
fronts the weſt . 


We 


 * It is neceſſary here to bear in mind, what I think any writer 
for the ſtage will allow me, that the Poet, while writing his Drama 
and deſcribing any place he has ſeen, bears in his mind the fage 
fe and conſiders the picture it will form in repreſentation with 
the ſcenery and the performers. If this is allowed me, the ſitu- 
ation of the palace, fronting the weſt, follows of courſe, as the 
Poet would conſider that his ſpeakers muſt ſtand with their backs 
to the palace and front the audience. 


If it be here objefted, 4 Horatio afterwards bids his 1 
nions obſerve, 


the 
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- We alſo gather ſome particulars relative to the 
ftuation from a ſpeech of Horatio. Act. 1. S. 4. 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord? 
Or to the dreacful ſummit of the cliff, 

That beetles Ver his baſe into the ſea? * 

* * = * 

The very place puts toys of deſperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain, 


"That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 


From 


the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walk o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill, 


I anſwer, that to obſerve the appearance of the morn, he muſt 
obſerve it's coming from the eaſt; but that this high eaſtern hill 
ts Arthur's ſeat, a very high hill to the S.E. of Holyrood-houſe. 


The King afterwards ſays, AR 4. S. 1. 


The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ſhip him hence. 


When the 431 kills about Edinburgh (not the flat ang conniry 
about Elfineur) were in his mind. | 


Upon this paſſage Mr. Capel has made the following remark : 
In this ſpeech we have another deſcription, beſides that in his 
Lear,“ that ſhews Shakſpeare a traveller: the image of a cliff 
and it's horrors muſt have been gathered upon the ſpot, to have 


1 enabled him to paint it ſo excellently; but the deſcription in this 
place is chaſter, leſs exaggerated than that in the other, and yet 
| 1 ſuſſiciently forcible. - 


* 
4 | 
: 
7 

1 


Notes to Shakſp. Vol. i. p. 5 


| „ ns 
From theſe paſſages, it is evident, that Shakſpeare 
has not drawn his ſcene from any knowledge of the 
place; and moſt likely the real ſituation and ſcenery 
about the palace at Elſineur never were the objects 
of his inquiry. But the palace of Holyrood-houſe 
at Edinburgh, the reſidence of the court, which this 
hypotheſis aſſumes as the characters of the drama, 
comes much nearer to it, and was very probably 
in his mind when he drew the ſcene. It fronts the 
weſt, and has a flood near 1t, though not the ſea: 
There is water to the S.E. and was, till lately, to the 
N; and © the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, called 
Saliſbury Crags, which beetles o'er his baſe, and 
looks ſo many fathoms down,” comes nearer to Shak- 

ſpeare's deſcription, than the ſandy ridges of Elſineur. 
| Upon his not having deſcribed Elſineur accurately, I 
lay no ſtreſs; but his ſo nearly deſcribing the ſituation 
of Holyrood-houſe, ſurely, is more than accidental? 


| — — ——T Ä— —— 

2 The reader will recolle&, that although this play was acted, 
probably, in 1 596, three years prior to the time when Shakſpeare 
or his comrades are ſuppoſed to have viſited Edinburgh, yet it was 
not printed till after that period (in 1602), and of the firſt edition 
no copy is known. to be extant, The earlieſt edition the com- 
mentators have conſulted is 1604, which was © newly imprinted, 
and enlarged to almoſt as much again as it was, according to the 
true and perfect copy.” We do not know, then, but this deſcrip- m1 
tion may have been an addition to the original play, after the viſit WM 
to Edinburgh, together with other paſſages, tc to make the ſtory bear 
TT upon his — deſign. 
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poſſeſs. Vol. ii. P. 138. 


[ 50 J | 
IN che laſt article of p. 34, I have mentioned how 
greatly the parts, which Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern 
take upon them, reſembles that of Dr. Wotton to- 
wards James. In addition to what I have there ſaid, 
I will ſubjoin a paſſage from Hamlet, and another 
from Dr. Robertſon, to ſhew that the means by which 

they were to effect their diſcoveries were the fame : 


King. L entreat you both, 
That, — being of fo young days brought up with him; 
And, ſince, ſo neighbour'd to his youth and humour,— 

That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 

Some little time: /o by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures; and to gather, 
So much as from occaſion you may glean. 
| | Act 2. S. 2. 


Eseln order to direct / and quicken their motions, ſhe 
(Queen Elizabeth) diſpatched Sir Edward Wotton 
along with Bellenden into Scotland. This man was 
gay, well-bred, and entertaining; he excelled in all 
the exerciſes for which James had a paſſion, and 
amuſed the young King by relating the adventures 
he had met with, and the obſervations he had made 
during a long reſidence in foreign countries; but 
under the veil of theſe ſuperficial qualities, he con- 
cealed a dangerous and intriguing ſpirit, He ſoon. 
grew into high favour with James, and while he was 
ſeemingly attentive only to pleaſure and diverſions, 
he acquired influence over the public councils, to 
a degree which was indecent for a ſtranger to 


BUCHANAN 


E 
BUCHANAN (p. 191) mentions two prodigies 
which accompanied the King's (Lord Darnley's) 
death. One, of a gentleman ſick of a fever, who 
had a ſupernatural knowledge of the event at the time 
It was taking place, and died ſoon after. The other, 
of an apparition, which appeared to three friends of 
the Earl of Athol, waked them out of their fleep ; 
and apprized them of the murder. 


Something of this kind appears to have been in the 
Poet's mind, when the ſoldiers on the watch are 
ſpeaking of the ſupernatural appearance of the Ghoſt 
of the murdered King, and Horatio ſays: 
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A mote it is to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the moſt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, oy 
A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, | 
The graves ſtood tenantlefs, and the ſbeeted dead © 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman fireets; | 
Stars ſhone with trains of firez dews of blood fell; 
Difaſters dimm'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was ſick almoſt to dooms-day with eclipſe. 
And even the like precurſe of fierce events, — 

As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on,. 

Have Heaven and earth together demonſtrated 
Unto OUR climatures and countrymen. 
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Act I. 8. 1. 


G 2 THE 1 


T6) 
THE reſtraint which James's perſon was often put 
under by the factious nobles, and the little reſpect paid 
to him, appear to be alluded to in the following paſlages. 


Ham. What have you, my good friends, deſerved at the 


hands of fortune, that ſhe ſends you to priſon hither ? 
Guild. Prifon, my lord! 


Ham, Denmark's a priſon. * * * to me it is a PRISON. 
eln moſt dreadfully attended. 
Act 2. S. 2. 


— — 


TIE following paſſage appears to have been dic- 


tated by an imagination deeply impreſſed with ſuch 
ideas as I impute to our author. 


The power of beauty will ſooner transform honeſty from 
what it is to a bawd, than the force of honeſty can tranſlate 
beauty into his likeneſs : this was ſome time a paradox, but 
NOW the TIME gives it PROOF. 


Act 3. S. I. 


IN p. 27. I have quoted the following lines, to 
prove, that the King was * declining in the vale of 
years.” They may certainly be conſidered as alluding 
to his age, but I have my doubts whether Lord 
Darnley's illneſs and averſion to Mary, previous to 


his murder, was not, at the ſame time, or perhaps 
* in the poet's mind. 


pl. Qu. 


Pl. K. Faith, I muſt leave thee, love, and thortly _ 


L 33 1] 


Pl. Qu. So many journies may the ſun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done 
But, woe is me, you are fo ſick of late, | 
So far from cheer, and from your former ſlate, 
That I diſtruſt you, &c. 


1: 


| 2 operant powers their functions leave to do. 
Act 3. S. 2. 


— 6.00 „ —— 


THE curſe, which the Player Queen invokes 
againſt herſelf, ſhould ſhe marry again after the death 
of her firſt huſband, is — what befell Mary 
on that occaſion: 


Nor earth to me give food, nor Heaven light ! 
Sport and repoſe lock from me, day, and night! 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope ! 
An anchor's cheer in PRISON be my ſcope ! 
Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy ! 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ftrife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife. „ 
AR 2. 8. 2. 


This is not the uſual ſtrain of a poet writing from his 
own general ideas, of what a Queen would think to 
be the worſt that could befal her: But of an 1magt- 

nation fixed to one particular object, and deſcribing 
that. The word priſon is very remarkable. 


a ES 


= | 

THE following extract from the King's celebrated 
Soliloquy, though very applicable to his ſituation as 
Claudius, cannot but ftrike the reader, as having, 
at the ſame time, an intimate connection with that 
of Bothwell, Mary having been accuſed of hurrying 
cover his trial, and conducting it fo, as to contrive to 
have him acquitted. 


What form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder | — 
That cannot be; fince I am ſtill poſleſs*d 
Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 
. My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
| Offence's gilded hand may ſhove=by juſtice; 
And oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 
- Buys out the law. 


Act 3. S. 3. 


THE introduction of the Ghoſt of Hamlet's 
Father has ever been conſidered one of the fineſt 
incidents of the ſublime. He certainly is introduced 
in a ſingular and ſtriking appearance: He is repre- 
ſented as a majeſtic warriour, clad in complete 


What 


1 55 J 
What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlke form, 
In which the majeſty of buried Denmark 
Did ſometime march? 


Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown'd he once, &c. 


We do it wrong, being ſo majeflical, &c. 
| Act 1. S. 1. 


A figure, like your father, 
Armed at point, exacihh, cap-a-pt, 

Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes flow and ſiately by them. | 


Act 1. S. 2. 


| What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel? &c. 


AG i. 


My FATHER, in his habit as be lib d! 
: Act 3. S. 4. 


It is worthy of note, that this is the firſt of Shak- 
ſpeare's plays, in which he has introduced a Ghoſt. 
His ideas being employed upon a Scotch ſtory, might 
ſuggeſt to him the appearance of a Ghoſt, and the 
diſcovery of the murder by his means; for though WW 
che belief in Ghoſts was, at that time, not very un- 
common in England, yet it was far more prevalent in 
Scotland; and I have before ſhewn, that the death of 

| Lord 


T's? 
Lord Darnley was not entirely unconnected wich ſu- 
pernatural appearances. But farther proofs may be 
brought to fhew, that Lord Darnley was very 


Probably in the Poet's mind when he drew his 
Ghoſt. 


The author of Some Remarks on the Tragedy 
of Hamlet Prince of Denmark.“ Octavo, 1736. 
gives the following reaſons for Shakſpeare's putting 
his Ghoſt into armour: 


ce We are to conſider, that he could introduce him 
in theſe dreſſes only; in his regal dreſs, in a habit of 
interment, in a common habit, or in ſome fantaſtic 
one of his own invention. Now let us examine, 
which was moſt likely to affect the ſpectators with 
paſſions proper on the occaſion.— 


« The regal habit has nothing uncommon in it, nor 
farpriſing, nor could it give riſe to any fine images. 
The habit of interment was ſomething too horrible; 
for terror, not horror is to be raiſed in the ſpectators. 
The common habit (or Habit de ville, as the French 
call it,) was by no means proper for the occaſion. It 


4 remains then that the Poet ſhould chooſe ſome habit 


from his own brain: but this certainly could not be 
proper, becauſe invention in ſuch a caſe would be ſo 


much in danger of falling into the groteſque, that it 
Hh yas; not to. be hazarded.. 


% Now 


* 1 


*© Now as to the armour, it was very ſuitable to a 
King who is deſcribed as a great warrior, and is very 
particular; and conſequently affects the ſpectators 
without being fantaſtic.” — 


Malone, Vol. IX. p. 435. 


All this is plauſible, yet I ſee no particular objection 
to any of the dreſſes the author of the Remarks has 
here enumerated. I ſee no reaſon why a regal habit 
is not as uncommon and ſurprizing as armour, and 
as capable of giving occaſion for fine images : witneſs 
the regal ſpectres in Macbeth, and the Ghoſt of 
Henry the Sixth in Richard the Third: the majeſty 
of the Ghoſt is a circumſtance upon which the Poet 
lays great ſtreſs. The habit of interment, he could 
not object to, as Juliet appears in one. He has in- \ 9 
troduced many Ghoſts, in Richard the Third, in their 
common. habits, as I ſuppoſe ; and, therefore, would 
not think them improper for this Ghoſt : the Ghoſt 
of Cæſar muſt wear a common Roman, or a Dictator's 
habit : Banquo likewiſe appears in his common habit. 
J certainly ſee no reaſon for introducing him in a 
groteſque habit ; as Ghoſts, I ſuppoſe, generally ap- 
pear in ſome one of the dreſſes, which they were 
accuſtomed to wear before they had ſhuffled off their 
mortal coil, or in their winding-ſheet. He moſt. 
probably, then, had particular motives for introducing 
the Ghoſt in this manner; I imagine the better to 
portray Lord Darnley. 


H Le 


E 

He was of a more than common ſtature, being 
ſeven feet hi gh, of a fair and warlike form, and 
certainly had a very remarkable ſuit of armour. 
Randolph (the Engliſh miniſter) in his letter to Cecil, 
September 3, 1565, giving an account of Murray's 
rebellion againſt his Sovereign, ſays © ſhe (the Queen) 
weareth a piſtol charged when in the 2 and of 
all her troops her huſband only has gilt armour.” Tytler, 
Vol. 1. p. 376. 


I cannot quit this ſubject without noticing the 

| tradition of our Poet himſelf playing the part of the 
Ghoſt. The Ghoſt is undoubtedly the ſecond - male 
character in the play, and accordingly is given now 
to the ſecond performer on the ſtage. To give the 
character it's full force requires firſt rate abilities, be- 
ſides grandeur of figure and elegance of action. Yet 
it does not appear, that Shakſpeare, in general, acted 


parts of ſo much importance. We imagine that he 


played Adam in © As you like it,” and perhaps 
Duncan, Henry the Fourth and Henry the Sixth. 
| . 


Beneath the ruins (of Holyrood Abby) lie the bodies of 
James the Second and James the Fifth, Henry Daruley and ſeveral 
other perſons of rank: and the inſcriptions on ſeveral of their 
tombs are preſerved by Maitland. A gentleman informed me, that 
ſome years ago he had ſeen the remains of the bodies, but in a 
very decayed ftate; the beards remained on ſome; ; and that the 
bones of Henry Darnley proved their owner, by their great ſize, 
for he v was faid to be ſeven feet high. 


ue: Pennant's Tour 1 into Scotland, 3d Edit. p. 55. 


1 


If he was the conſummate actor to top this part, it is 
a wonder we have not fuller accounts of his excellence; 
if he was not, doubtleſs there was ſome other reaſon 
for his thus ſtepping out of his uſual line: he would 
not play the character, if unfit for it both in his 
natural and acquired parts. He muſt then have 
poſſeſſed the “ fair and warlike form,” the © majeſty,” 
the awful “ frown,” 


the grace © ſeated on his brow; 
Hyperion's curls; the front of Jove himſelf; 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command; 
A ſtation like the herald Mercury, &c.“ 


Surely it 1s not ſtraining matters too far to think, 
that, if Shakſpeare had not poſſeſſed all, or at leaſt 
ſome, of theſe qualities, he would not have repreſented 
the character? Hence we may form ſome idea of his 
perſonal accompliſhments. 


— 690 „ 
HERE I cloſe my additional proofs. Like my 
former, ſome of them are very ſtriking, ſome leſs ſo; 
yet they mutually aid each other, and form to me 
an irreſiſtible evidence, that Mary Queen of Scots, 
and her ſtory, were in the Poet's mind when he wrote 
this Tragedy. If this is granted me, the queſtion 
then turns only on the innocence or guilt of the 
Queen. If ſhe is repreſented as innocent, the play is 


an indirect apology; if GUILTY an indirect CENSURE. 
Ws L ſhall 


\ 


| L .60 ] 
I ſhall conclude with the fame queſtion to my 
readers, which the Centinels put to Horatio after he 


had ſeen the Ghoſt, having before doubted the truth 
ol their relation: 


Is not this ſomething more than phantaſy? 
What think you of it? 
IS IT NOT LIKE THE KING ? 


I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall be anſwered by many, 
making allowances for ſome inconſiſtencies in the 
ſtory, and for the difference which caſual circum- 
ſtances make in a man's appearance at different times: 


AS THOU ART TO THYSELF! 


NUMBER 


CONTAINING 


AN ANSIFER TO THE OBJECTIONS BROUGHT 
AGAINST Dr. WARBURTON's HYPOTHESIS 


RESPECTING 
AN ALLUSION TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
IN THE CELEBRATED PASSAGE IN THE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT's DREAM. 


/ 


$4 + 
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WAS not aware, when I firſt publiſhed my W 
OBSERVATIONS,. that any objections had ever ll 


been made to Dr. Warburton's hypotheſis, that Mary 


Queen of Scots was alluded to, under the figure of a if 
mermaid, in the celebrated paſſage in the Midſummer i 


Night's Dream. I now find, upon looking into Mr. 


Steevens' edition of 1793, that an article, to diſprove i 
the juſtneſs of it, was inſerted in the Edinburgh i 


Magazine for November 1786 ; and there are alſo | 


notes for the ſame purpoſe by Mr. Steevens and Mr. 
Ritſon. 


| 


= 
' 
= 
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[6] 
Ritſon. (Vol. v. p. 54. 172.) I have been favoured, 


moreover, with ſome remarks upon this ſubject by a 
friend, part of which I ſhall take the liberty to inſert 


— hereafter, as it contains an objection not given in the 


other notes, and which 1s, I think, a good one, 
though capable of being anſwered. 


As I have given Dr. Warburton's note in my 
OBsERvATIONS, and in ſome meaſure connected it 


with my hypotheſis, it is not entirely irrelevant 
to my ſubject to conſider the objections to it in 


this place. At any rate, it is an object of critical 
curioſity. 


I confider it a circumſtance by no means trifling 


in favour of this hypotheſis, that, from the year 1747 


(when Dr. Warburton's edition of Shakſpeare was 
publiſhed) to 1786, a period of near forty years, no 
objection to it was ever made. Yet, during that 


time, it paſſed through the critical hands of Johnſon, 
Steevens, Reed and Malone, and was inſerted by 


them in their editions of Shakſpeare, without being 


controverted; not to mention the filent acquieſ- 


cence of other commentators, who, had they 
thought it abſurd, ſhould have ſtated their ob- 


jections. | 


Mr. Edwards, in his“ Canons of Criticiſm,” objects, 
it 1s true, to two of Dr. Warburton's obſervations, 
| but 
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but not to the hypotheſis itſelf.. Mr. Steevens cer- 
tainly acquieſced in it till very lately, for the head of 
Mary Queen of Scots was inſerted in Harding's 
« Shakſpeare Illuſtrated,“ at his deſire, as ſhe was 
alluded to in this paſſage. 1 
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I by no means conſider Dr. Warburton's having failed 
in his explanation of certain parts, as an objection - 
to the whole; he may have diſcovered, and given, 
the general ſcope of the allegory, and yet have failed 
in pointing out particular paſſages and alluſions ; and 
though ſome of his explanations ſhould be falle, 

others 


CANON XXIII. 


: Ex AM. 11. — “ ſhe (Mary Queen of Scots) is called a 
Mermaid, to denote — her beauty and intemperate luſt. 


« Ut zurpiter atrum 
Deſinat in pifcem mulier formoſa fuperne.“ 


Which thoſe who do not underſtand Latin, will perhaps think, is 


a proof of what our critic aſſerts; or at leaſt ſomething to his 
purpoſe. 


Ex Aur. 12. The Emperor Julian tells us, Epiſt. 41. that 
the Sirens — contended for precedency with the muſes, who over- 
coming them, took away their wings. The quarrels between 


Mary and Elizabeth had the ſame cauſe, and the ſame iſſue.” 
Warburton, 


Not to take notice of the ſameneſs of the cau/e; if what Mr. 
Warburton ſays of the ue be true, then heads and ings are the 
ſame ; for Queen Mary loſt her head. 


L 641 
others may be given which are right ; this I ſhall at 
leaſt attempt to ſhew. I confeſs, however, for my 
own part, that I ſhould have no objection to ſuffering 
Dr. Warburton's note to remain unaltered, as it has 
been printed hitherto in all the ſubſequent editions of 
Shakſpeare. 


I bave my doubts, whether it is fair to judge Shak- 
ſpeare by the rigid laws of learned criticiſm: eſpecially 
a play, which abounds, like the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, with ſcenes of the boldeſt and moſt beautiful 
fiction ; and will not, therefore, hear that very mi- 
nute inveſtigation given to this paſſage. Such rules 
may be applied with greater juſtice to modern poetry, 
where a cold correctneſs has ſuperſeded thoſe daring 
flights of imagination, which are the charadteriſtics 
of true ancient poetry. Allegories are ſeldom correct 
throughout, conſiſting, for the moſt part, in a few 
ſtriking and general reſemblances, rather than in many 
minute ones: Satire and panegyric eſpecially are rarely 


© true in every particular. I ſhall, however, ſtate the 


objections, and the anſwers which I think may be 
given to them. 


It 3 to be acknowledged by all parties, that 
Deen Elizabeth is characterized by the Veflal. Any 
one who recognizes this image, ſurely, may follow 
the Poet into the remoteſt and boldeſt regions of 
fiction? And the action of the mermaid being laid in 
er time and place with Cupid's attack upon the 
a - Veſtal, 


1 

Veſtal, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Mermaid 
ſtands for ſome eminent perſonage of her time. 
Who was ſo eminent, and who ſo likely to be men- 
tioned at the ſame time with Elizabeth, as her rival 
Mary Queen of Scots? The mixture of ſatire with 
the panegyric, which Dr. Warburton mentions, ſeems 
to be doubtful, as the Mermaid was not always an 
emblem of licentiouſneſs. If ſo, the alluſion remains 
as a compliment only. How far Shakſpeare was politic 
in this, is not neceſſary to inquire : If he has alluded 
to her in a complimentary ſtrain, our concern is with 
the fact, not with the motive. This play was one of 
his earlieſt productions; written, perhaps, before he 
had attained any great literary character, and whilſt 
he looked upon himſelf as an obſcure Dramatiſt, at 
liberty to write according to his own opinions“: when 
he afterwards became a court-poet, he might write 
in a different ſtrain to pleaſe his royal patron. If, 
however, by calling Mary a Mermaid, Shakſpeare . 
deſigned to caſt a cenſure upon her,“ it is an alluſion 
with which Elizabeth would not be diſpleaſed. 


According 


2 Shakſpeare was not noticed at court at this period, and pro- 
| bably not for ſome time after. (Apol. parag. begin. p. 63.) 


3 In = King Lear,” Shakſpeare has deſcribed abandoned women, 


as having the upper parts haman, and the lower (animal or) 
beſtial: _ 
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. 
According to Minſhieu and Ainſworth, Mermaids 


1 and Sirens are the ſame; ſuch likewiſe was Shakſpeare's 


notion,“ though Mr. Ritſon ſeems to think not 5. 
And, by referring to the article Sirens in Lempriere's 
Claffical Dictionary, a pretty full account of them 
may be ſeen, which will ſhew what Dr. Warburton 
ſays reſpecting them, not to have been advanced 
without reaſon®. 

Mary 


Down from the wailt they are centaurs, 
Though women all above : 
But to the girdle do the gods inherit, 
Beneath is all the fiend's. 
Act 4. S. 6. 


4 O, train me not, ſweet Mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears; 
Sing, Siren, for chyſelf, and I will dote. 
| Comedy of Errors, Act z. S. 2. 


Mr. Steevens remarks in a note, that: 


Mermaid,] is only another name for Siren. 


Ss « Can any thing be more ridiculous? (than what Dr. Warburton 


' fays reſpecting the Sirens, which he alſo calls Mermaids.) Mermaids 
are half women and half fe: : where then are their wings? Or 
what poſſible uſe could they make of them if they had any? The 
Sirens which Julian ſpeaks of were partly women and partly &;rg;.” 


Two paſſages in this account are worthy of notice: 


The Sirens were informed by the oracle, that as ſoon as any 
perſon paſſed by them without ſuffering themſelves to be charmed 
by their ſongs, they ſhould periſh.” 


The 


11 


Mary may then be called a Mermaid, to denote her 


reign over a kingdom ſituate in the ſea, or (to make 


a difference between her and the Veſtal, as Elizabeth 


was, in that reſpect, as Mr. Ritſon obſerves] as much 
a Mermaid as herſelf) becauſe ſhe came over the ſea, 
in her paſſage from France to Scotland, and theretore 
may be called a ſea-nymph, charming the rude ſea, and 
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making the ſtars ſhoot from their ſpheres by her muſic. 


on a dolphin's back, | It is next ob- 
jected, thai „placing the Mermaid on the back of 
a Dolphin, is a ſtrange allegory to figure the union 
in marriage of Mary with the Dauphin of France.” 


Mr. Whiter (in his Avira p. 18 5, ) ſuppoſes this 
| imagery to have been borrowed from ſome maſque or 

pageant, which had been repreiented before Elizabeth 
| to 


The rebel nobles and Elizabeth, “ like the deaf adder, refuſed 
to hear the voice of the charmer,” and Mary periſhed in an untimely 
manner. 


« Some authors ſay, that the Sirens challenged the Muſes to 
a trial of ſkill in ſinging, and that the latter proved victorious, 
and plucked the feathers from the wings of their adverſaries, with 
which they made themſelves crowns.” 


Thus Elizabeth, „having Mary in her power, took away her life; 
by which ſhe firengthened her power to retain the crown of 
England, for which —_ was her competitor. 


According to Ovid, the Sirens had the ton a women but the 
bodies of flying fiſh, 
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1 1 
to compliment her at the expenſe of her rival; and 
that © @ dolphin bearing a finger on his back,” was not 
uncommon in theſe ſpectacles.” If fo, the contriver 


of 
7 The reader who is acquainted with the account of The 
Progreſſes and Public Proceſſions of Queen Elizabeth,” publiſhed 
by Mr. Nichols, will recolle&, that the Mermaid and Dolphin were 
figures frequently introduced, not only in the pageants and ſpecta- 
cles, but alſo in the ornaments of plate and jewelry, and even in 
the confections at the entertainments of thoſe times. 

In Twelfth Night, Act 1. S. 2. Sebaſtian on the wreck of a ſhip, 

is compared to Arion on a dolphin's back: 


I ſaw your brother, 
Fa Moſt provident in peril, bind himſelf 
(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice) 
To a ſtrong maſt, that liv'd upon the ſea ; 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I ſaw him hold acquaintance with the waves. 


In Antony and Cleopatra the idea of a mermaid and a ſhip are 
connected: 


Her gentle women, like the Nereides, 

So many Mermaids, tended her i' the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings: at the helm 
A eps mermaid ſteers. 


AR 2. S. 2. 


Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought Sirens, Mermaids and Nereides 
the ſame. The Nereides were repreſented as young and — 
virgins, and had the power of calming the waters. 


Poſibly a mermaid might be the figure at the head of the veſſel 
which brought Mary back from France. | 


1 


| GG | 
of the pageant, not the Poet, is anſwerable for the 
improper or ludicrous imagery, which he found 
already ſtruck out, and in which the fea animal having 
the ſame name with the Mermaid's huſband' he might 
think a happy coincidence. Nor is it neceſſary, as it 
ſtrikes me, for the literal meaning to be the Queen 
placed upon the BACK of her huſband. The word back 
might ſuggeſt to the Poet merely the idea of her 
being united to him, or backing him, i.e. their intereſts 
ſtrengthenifig (or ſeconding, or ſupporting) each other 
by their union. We might, I think, with equal pro- 
priety, object to his placing his Veal Virgin upon a 
throne. As genius and critical exactneſs are, in many 


reſpe&ts, diſcordant qualities, we are not always to 
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look for them together. I believe that a Poet often | 


writes many a fine - paſſage, without having very de- 


terminate ideas reſpecting it in his own mind; 


though, at the ſame time, he would not write, and is 
aſſured it is not, nonſenſe.* 


A Crown 


A remarkable inſtance of this is told of Dr. Goldſmith. He | 


| was aſked what he meant by /ow, the laſt word of the firſt ** of 


% The Traveller,” 


«« Remote, unfriended, melancholy, ſlow.“ 


Did he mean tardineſs of locomotion? Goldſmith, who would ſay 
ſomething without conſideration, anſwered, © Yes,” Dr. Johnſon 
was fitting by, and ſaid, No, ſir; you do not mean tardineſs of 
locomotion; you mean that fluggiſhneſs of mind which comes 
upon a man in ſolitude.” Goldſmith did not deny this to be his 
meaning. 


Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, Vol. iii. p. 34. 


* 


6:9 
A Crown on the back of a Dolphin (called the Crown 


and Dolphin) is, at this time, not an uncommon ſign 
at public houſes. Signs generally originate from ſome 


popular circumſtance of the day; but whence a crown 


and dolphin came to be affociated, I know not: an 
explanation of this might throw farther light on 
Shakſpeare's image. 

| — the 


» The Dauphin of France, huſband to Mary, had the crown- 
matrimonial of Scotland conferred upon him. 


A dolphin hauriant, in a field azure, borne 1 with the 
three Flowers de Lis, is the armourial bearing of the Dauphin of 


France. His creſt is two dolphins reſting upon a crown. 


What was before conjectured concerning the mermaid, may be 
repeated reſpecting the dolphin; it might be the figure at the head 


of the galley which brought Mary over, as having belonged to 


her late huſband, while Dauphin; or the dolphin might be painted 


on one of the flags. 


I know not what connection there is between Arion and the 


Dolphin and the Bible: but Sebaſtian Caſtalio's Latin Tranſlation 


of the Bible, printed at Baſle in Switzerland in 1551, and dedicated 
to Edward VI. has a wooden cut of Arion on the back of a 
Dolphin, playing on a harp, in the title-page. 


In the frontiſpiece to Holithead's Chronicles, 1577, a mermaid 
is one of the figures. I cannot find from any books of heraldry, 
or from any old prints I have met with, that the Mermaid and 
Dolphin were ever joined together, or that the Mermaid was ever 


2 placed upon the Dolphin's s back; and ſhe certainly (as Mr. Ritſon 


obſerves) would have but a ſtrangely awkward ſeat on the back 
of a Sp ” not being made with hams, and unadapted to a 


ſitting 


1 


E 
e rude fea grew civil at her ſong;] Mr. Ritſon 
objects to Dr. Warburton's explanation of the rude 


fea by Scotland incircled with the ocean, 1. e. as he 


underſtands it literally, an and. And “ as to the 
diſorders of that country being quieted by the Queen's 
return, it appears from hiſtory to be full as peaceable 
before as it is at any time after that event.” ——— 
« if the enchanting ſong of the commentator's mer- 
maid civilized the rude ſea for a time, it was only to 
render it, in an inſtant, more boiſterous than ever.” 


Scotland, it is true, is not intirely ſurrounded by the 


ſea; but it is nearly ſo; and, by poetic licence, may 


be called incircled: It is a peninſula, though not an 


iſland: though not incircled by the fea, it is ſur- 
rounded by water; Scotland is not to be entered any 
way, but by croſſing a river. 


I do not, however, imagine, that this was the Poet's 


meaning by the rude fea. Shakſpeare was well read 
in the Bible. He has made many alluſions to it, 
and from it taken many of his expreſſions. He would 
there find /?rife compared to water let out, and the 


noiſe 


fitting poſture. But as the poſition is“ the poet's affair, and not 
the commentator's,” we mult take the image as we find it, and gueſs 
at the poet's meaning; and, the more uncouth the real picture 
when conſidered as an allegory, the more probable it is, that he had 
ſome particular reaſon for thus diſpoſing of his Mermaid, 


: The beginning of ſtrife is as when one letteth out water, 
Prov. xvii. 14. 
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noi ſe 4 ruſhing of many 5 or nations to the noiſe 
and ruſhing of mighty waters.* It is moſt probable, 
therefore, by the rude ſea, that he meant the rebellious 
ſubjects of Mary, who roſe up in arms againſt the 
Regent, while ſhe was in France; and it's growing 
cuil at her ſong, was the temporary calm; which her 
affabiliry occaſioned on her return. For this calm we 
have Dr. Robertſon's authority,“ founded on that of 
credible hiſtorians ; and it is the nature of panegyric 
to enumerate the circumſtance which redound to the 
honour alone, and to ſuppreſs thoſe which are un- 
favourable to the object to whom it is addreſſed: the 
ſubſequent commotion of this ſea, therefore, is not 
- hinted at. 


And certain flars, Sc.] 


My friend, whoſe remarks I before mentioned, has 
the following obſervations on this paſſage : The 
1 growing civil is made coeval in time with 7he 


ſtars 


2 Woe to the multitude of many people, which make. a noiſe 
like the noiſe of the ſeas! and to the ruſhing of nations, that 
make a ruſhing like the ruſhing of mighty waters! The nations 
ſhall ruſh like the ruſhing of many waters: but God ſhall rebuke 
them, and they ſhall flee far off. Iſaiah xvu. 12, 13. 


See alſo Palm Ixv. 7. and Rev. xiv. 2. & xix, 6, 
3 Vol. 1 p. 275, 276, 277. and 292. 14th Edit. See alſo Hume's 


account of Mary's return to Scotland, Vol. iv. 11 1. P. 433, 
quarte Edition. 


E 785-1 
flars ſhooting from their ſpheres, both of theſe effects 
being attributed to the ſame cauſe, viz. the Mermaid's 
harmonious ſong: Yet Dr. Warburton explains the 
former effect as an alluſion to the early part of Mary's 
life, and the latter as an alluſion to what paſſed almoſt 
at the cloſe of it, the unfortunate attachment of 
ſome of the Engliſh nobles to her intereſt. Moreover, 
the figure is not juſt, if by the © ſtars ſhooting madly 
from their ſpheres to hear the ſea-maid's muſic,” the 
Poet alluded to the Earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland and more particularly to the Duke of 
Norfolk, whoſe projected marriage with Mary was 
his ruin. For Shakſpeare is more conſiſtent in his 
figures than to have repreſented the aſpiring preten- 


ſions of a nobleman to marry a Queen, by the image 


of a ſtar ſhooting or falling from it's ſphere.” 


I ſee no reaſon for objecting to Dr. Warburton's 


explanation, becauſe the Nobles' pretenſions to Mary : 
were aſpiring, and therefore could not be repreſented Þ} 


by /ars ſhooting or falling, from their ſpheres. A 
Nobleman may juſtly be repreſented by a far, it being 
one of the inſignia of nobility*; and, if the ſtars did 

actually 


4 Shakſpeare has in“ Timon of Athens,” Act 5. S. 1. the idea 
of a ſtar connected with Xo6lity : | 


Poet - to Timon— You! 


Whoſe Har- lite nobleneſi gave life and influence 
To their whole being. 


K And 


| K 
actually ſhoot FROM Zheir ſpheres, (i. e. leave their 
ſtation for another, whether higher or lower, ) is it not 
ſufficient for the allegory? Shakſpeare, perhaps, was 
not enough of an aſtronomer, or even of an obſerver 
of that part of nature, to know, that ſtars never /hoot 
upwards. In Hamlet he has the image of ſtars 


leaving their ſpheres, unconnected with the idea of 
falling : 


Make thy two eyes, like dars, ſtart from their ſpheres. 
Act 1. S. 5. 


Beſides, may not the ſtars allude to the Archduke 
Charles, Don Carlos of Spain, and the Duke of 
Anjou, all foreign Princes? and their ſhooting from 
their ſpheres may mean, their ſeeking an alliance with 

a foreign Princeſs. If we apply the image to theſe 
Princes, it removes the objection reſpecting the “ ſtars 
ſhooting from their ſpheres being coeval with the rude 
ſea's growing civil at her ſong; as theſe events 
happened about the ſame time. The Earls of Arran, 
Leiceſter, Darnley and Bothwell, alſo, at this time 


(of 


nd again in All's well that ends well,” Act 1. S. 1. with the 
additional circumſtance of marriage: 


there 1s no living, none, 
If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
As I ſhould love a bright particular far, 
And think to wed it, he is ſo above me: 
In his bright radiance and collateral /ight 
| Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 


1 

(of whom the Earls of Leiceſter and Darnley were 
ſubjects of the Queen of England) © ſhot madly from 
their ſpheres to hear this ſea-maid's muſic.” This 
is. alſo coeval with Cupid's attack upon the Veſtal 
with his love-ſhaft, by which I underſtand the accom- 
pliſhments of the Earl of Leiceſter, which might have 
Pierced an hundred thouſand hearts, and certainly made 
ſome impreſſion upon Elizabeth, though ſhe never 
received him profeſſedly as a lover, but remained in 
MAIDEN MEDITATION, fancy-free. But, if we admit 
this as an alluſion to the Earls of Northumberland 


and Weſtmoreland and the Duke of Norfolk, (and 
I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not, for Shakſpeare 
certainly never paid any ſcrupulous attention to chro- 


nology — much leſs then ſhould we expect it in this 
allegorical flight of fancy,) theſe, by deſerting their 
allegiance to Elizabeth and joining Mary, might be 
ſaid to have ot, or FALLEN, from their ſpheres ; and 


then this attack of Cupid's may allude to the par- 
tiality which Elizabeth entertained for the Earl of 


Eſſex. 


Having conſidered the objections brought againſt 


Dr. Warburton's explanation of this allegory, and 
endeavoured to remove them. — I will re- ſtate it, 


diveſted of controverſy, in that manner, in which it 


appears to me to be perfectly reaſonable and ſatiſ- 
factory. 


R — TOM 


EW 1] 


ha 70. remeniber , Sc.] 


The firſt thing obſervable on theſe words, is, that 
this action of the Mermaid is laid in the very time 


and place with Cupid's attack upon the Yefal. It is 
acknowledged by every one, that the fair Vęſtal, 
_ throned in the weſt, is deſigned as a compliment to 


Queen Elizabeth; and the love- aft, which Cupid /ooſed 
ſmartly from his bow, as it ſiould pierce an hundred thou- 
fand hearts, moſt probably alludes to the impreſſion 
made upon the heart of Elizabeth by the accompliſh- 


ments of the Earls of Leiceſter and Eſſex; but which, 


as ſhe never profeſſedly received them as lovers, were 
not efficacious, and therefore ſhe paſſed on, in maiden 
meditation, fancy: free. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 


Chriſtopher Hatton were likewiſe amongft the number 


of this Veſtal's admirers. As the Yefal, then, ſtands 
for Elizabeth, it is natural and reaſonable to think, 
that the Mermaid ſtands for ſome eminent perſonage 
of her time. Who was ſo eminent, and who ſo likely 
to be mentioned at the ſame time with Elizabeth, as 
Mary Queen of Scots? And the Poet has ſo well 
marked out every diſtinguiſhed circumſtance of her 


life and character in this beautiful allegory, as will 


leave no room to doubt about his ſecond meaning. 
The different characters of the two are plainly marked 


out. Elizabeth is called a Ye/al; and, though Cupid 


looſes his love-ſhaft at her, ſhe paſſes on in maiden 


meditation, fancy-free, as that Princeſs remained un- 


married 


Wok 
married during her whole life : the appellation of 
A maiden Queen was the title which ſhe aſſumed to 
herſelf. Mary is repreſented as a Mermaid, luring 
others to deſtruction by her dulcet and harmoniofis 
breath. She is called a Mermaid, 1. To denote her 
reign over a kingdom fituate in the ſea; or, perhaps, 
becauſe - ſhe came over the fea, in her paſſage from 
France to take poſſeſſion of her maritime throne, 
when ſhe charmed the ſea, and cauſed the ſtars to 
ſhoot from their ſpheres to liſten to her muſic ; and 
2. Her beauty; and, perhaps, an alluſion is deſigned 
to the gallantry with which her enemies accuſed her ; 
Mermaids, according to ſome authors, being prof- 
ligate and abandoned women, If this alluſion is 
deſigned, there is a mixture of ſatire with the pane- 
gyric; if not, the whole remains as a compliment. 
How far Shakſpeare was politic in this, is not neceſſary 
to inquire. The fact, not the motive, or policy of 
the thing, is that with which we are concerned. 
This play was one of his earlieſt production; written, 
perhaps, before he had attained any great literary cha- 


racter, and when he looked upon himſelf as an obſcure | 


Dramatiſt, at liberty to write according to his own 
opinions: when he afterwards became a court-poet, 


he might write in a different ſtrain to pleaſe his royal 


patron. If, however, by calling Mary a Mermaid, 
he defigned to caſt a cenſure upon her, Elizabeth 
would not be diſpleaſed. 3. An ancient, ſtory may 
poſſibly be here alluded to. The Emperor Julian 


tells us, Epiſt. 41. that the Sirens (Which, with all | 
. the 


1 


the modern Poets, are Mermaids) contended for pre- 
cedency with the Muſes, who overcoming them, took 

away their wings, with which they made themſelves 
crowns. The quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth 
had the ſame cauſe and the ſame iſſue, i.e. Mary was 
her competitor for the crown of England, and Eliza- 
beth, though in poſſeſſion of it, being jealous of 
Mary's ſuperior beauty, accompliſhments and influ- 

_ ence, having her in her power, took away her life ; 
by which ſhe ſtrengthened her own power to retain 
the crown. 


—— a dolphiu's back,] This evidently 
marks out that diſtinguiſhing circumſtance of Mary's 
fortune, her marriage with the Dauphin (formerly 
ſpelt Dolphin*) of France, ſon of Henry II. by which 
union ſhe might be ſaid to be backing her huſband ; 
or they were ſeconding, or ſupporting, each other's 
intereſt. A dolphin bearing a ſinger on his back, 
- | was 


5 Shakſpeare has played upon theſe words himſelf: | 


Meſſeng. My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head: 
The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle join'd,— 
Ml * * * * 
Talbot. Pucelle or puzzle, Dolphin or dog-fiſh. 


Hen. VI. Pt. 1. AR 1. 8. 4 


| * The dolphin was ſometimes conſidered as an emblem of mild- 
| neſs and humanity. Taking it in this allegorical ſenſe, an 4 
dolphin's 
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was not uncommon in the pageants of thoſe days; 
and Shakſpeare, perhaps, borrowed his imagery from 


one of theſe, which might have been repreſented before 


Elizabeth to compliment her at the expence cf her rival. 
A Crown on the back of a Dolphin (called the Crown 
and Dolphin) is, at this time, not an uncommon ſign 
at public houſes. Signs generally originate from ſome 
popular circumſtance of the day; but whence a crown 
and dolphin came to be aſſociated, I know not: an 
explanation of this might throw tarther light on 
Shakf [peare' 8 . 


Unterite ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath,| This 


alludes to her affability, beſides her great abilities of 
genius and learning, which rendered her the moſt ac- 
compliſhed Princeſs of her age. The French writers 


tell us, that, while ſhe was in that court, ſhe pro- 


nounced a Latin orafion in the great hall of the 
Louvre, with ſo much grace and eloquence, as filled 
the whole court with admiration. Mary had likewiſe 


great taſte in muſic, and ſung and played upon the lute 
with uncommon {kill 7. 


That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong;] By the 
rude ſea is meant the rebellious ſubjects of Mary, and 
the 


dolphins back would ſignify, that the mermaid, by her mildneſs 
and humanity, aided by her accompliſhments, charmed the ſea. 


7 Robertſon, Vol, ii. p. 182. 
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the commotion in which ſhe found her kingdom on 
her return from France. Shakſpeare was well read 
in the Bible. He has made many alluſions to it, 
and from it taken many of his expreſſions. He would 
there find frife compared to Tater let out, (Prov. xvii. 
14.) and tie noiſe and ruſhing of many people or nations 
to the noiſe and ruſting of mighty waters, (Iſaiah xvii. 
12, 13.) The Scots roſe in arms againſt the Regent, 
while the Queen was in France; but the courteous 
affability of Mary, her perſonal charms and accom- 
pliſhments, her abilities of genius and learning, the 
elegance of her court, and the gentleneſs of her ad- 
miniſtration, mitigated, in ſome degree, the turbulent 
ferocity of the Nobles, and accuſtomed them to 
greater mildneſs and humanity ; while, at the fame 
time, her preſence and authority were a check to 


their factious and tumultuary — and quieted theſe 
diſorders: : 


Cantat, et zquoreas carmine mulcet aquas : 


Unfortunately this calm laſted but a ſhort time*. By 


certain 


* To thoſe who acknowledge the juſtneſs of the doctrĩne of the 
* aſſociation of ideas, I will here hazard a remark, which I myſelf 
conſider as much in favour of Dr. Warburton's hypotheſis. This 
ſpeech of Oberon, in which he is giving his direQions to Puck, 
ends with 


— be 
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certain 1. ſhot madly from their ſpheres 


To hear the ſea-maid's muſic.) is meant the many 
Nobles who aſpired to the love of Mary. A far, 


being one of the inſignia of Nobility, is very properly 


put to characteriſe the Nobles. Thoſe who ſought 
an alliance with Mary were the Archduke Charles, 
Don Carlos of Spain, and the Duke of Anjou, all 
foreigners; beſides the Earls of Arran, Leiceſter, 
Darnley, and Bothwell; of whom the Earls of Lei- 
ceſter and Darnley were ſubjects to the Queen of 
England. It may alſo apply to all thoſe who eſpouſed 


her cauſe : particularly the Duke of Norfolk, whoſe 


projected marriage with her was attended with ſuch 


fatal conſequences, at a later period; and the Earls | 


of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, who fell in her 
_ quarrel, and by deſerting their allegiance to Elizabeth, 


and joining Mary, might be {aid to have fot! or | 


FALLEN, from their ſpheres. 


Thus 


— be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can ſwim a league. 


The mention of the leviathan, or whale, an inhabitant of the 
northern ſeas, I conſider to have been ſuggeſted to his imagination 
from having before employed it upon thoſe rude ſeas, while alle- 
gorizing Mary Queen of Scots and her hiſtory under the figure of 


a Mermaid. The reader will obſerve in other paſſages of this 


ſcene, that the Poet's imagination was very much impreſſed with 
images taken from the ſea and it's accompaniments. 


1 


„ 
Thus concludes the deſcription, with that remark- 
able circumſtance of this unhappy Lady's fate, the 
dieſtruction ſhe brought upon thoſe, whom ſhe drew 
in to ſupport her cauſe. This, in the boldeſt expreſ- 
fion of the ſublime, the Poet images by certain fars 
_  Fhooting madly from their ſpheres. And here again the 
reader may obſerve a peculiar juſtneſs in the i umagery. 
The vulgar opinion being, that the Mermaid allured 
men to deſtruction by her ſongs. To which opinion 
Shakſpeare alludes in his comedy of Errors: 


« O train me not, ſweet Mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy ſiſter's flood of tears?.” 


On the whole, it is one of the nobleſt and juſteſt 
allegories that was ever written. The laying it in 

\fairy-land, and out of nature, or in the regions of 
fancy, is in the character of the ſpeaker. And on 

theſe 


9 And again: 
Ant. S.—ſpeaking of Luciana — 


| . Poſſeſs'd with ſuch a gentle ſovereign grace, 
= Of ſich inchanting preſence and diſcourſe, 
| T Hath almoft made me traitor to myſelf: 
Baut, left myſelf be guilty to ſelf- wrong, 
| 5 "Pu ſtop mine ears againſt the Mermaid's ſong. 
*: and AR 3. 8. 2. 
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See allo Hen, Vt. Pr, 3. Act 3. 8. 2. 


L'Il drown more ſailors * the Mermaid ſhall. 


E 

| theſe occaſions Shakſpeare always excels himſelf. He 
is borne away by the magic of his enthuſiaſm, and 
hurries his reader along with him into theſe ancient 


regions of poetry, by that power of verſe, which we 
may well fancy to be like what: 


=n 


_— — olim Fauni Vateſque canebant.” 
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I CANNOT cloſe my Appendix without ſaying 
a word or two upon the late Lord Orford's hypotheſis, 
that the Winter's Tale was deſigned as an indirect 
apology for Anne Boleyn. The firſt intimation of 
this was given in his Hiſtoric Doubts, publiſhed in 
1767. It was then inſerted as a note in Johnſon's 
and Steevens' Shakſpeare of 1773, and continued in 
ſucceeding editions, without any objections being 
made to it. Mr. Malone has fince refuted one of 


Lord Orford's arguments in favour of it, yet till | 


acknowledges the extreme probability of the hypothe- 
ſis; and Mr. Steevens has inſerted it in his edition of 
1793, without any comment. Their ſilence I under- 
ſtood as aſſent ; and this was my meaning, when, in 
my OBSERVATIONS, (p. 16.) I ſaid that © no one 
refuſes to acknowledge that Shakſpeare deſigned 
his Winter's Tale as an indire& apology for Anne 


Boleyn. This expreſſion has been objected to, as if 


I meant by it, that every body aſſented to it. It is 
ſcarce poſſible to imagine, that I ſhould take upon me 


ro 
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to anſwer for the opinions of the world at large, ſo 
various and fo variable as they are. My meaning 
was to ſpeak (and I did not think it would be miſ- 
taken) of thoſe critics only, who had expreflly given 


their aſſent to it; or, by their ſilence, implied they had 
nothing to object. 


I now find from Mr. Malone's “ Emendations and 
Additions,” (Vol. i. P*. 2. p. 286.) which I had not 
read, from the firſt publication of his edition of 
_ Shakſpeare in 1790, till after my Obſervations ” 
were printed, that he aſcribed the Winter's Tale to 
the year 1613, a later date than (1604) that to which, 
in my © Obſervations,” p. 36, I have, as on his 


authority, aſcribed it. Strong as his arguments are 


for fixing it to that year, it appears unlikely, that he 
ſhould have written a play, at that period, for the 
purpole we ſuppoſe. And, if it is intended as an 
apology for Anne Boleyn, it muſt have been written, 
in all probability, ar leaſt in part, during the life of 
Elizabeth. Had he begun it, at that time, as a 
compliment to her, her death would put an end to 
his original motive for writing it, and he might lay 
the play by, in it's unfiniſhed ſtate, till ſome circum- 
ſtance or other (perhaps it being eaſier to finiſh that 


play, than write a new one) might induce him to 
e it. 


There 15 SUED nol. to believe now, that the 
inter s Tale was firſt exlubited either in 1610 or 


1611, 


E 


1611, but moſt probably in the latter of theſe two 
years, and that it certainly was not performed before. 
The alteration of the date of this play certainly dimi- 
niſhes the probability of Lord Orford's hypotheſis. 
Yet I cannot but ſay, that that play ſtill appears to 
me to bear evident marks of Shakſpeare's having had 
Anne Boleyn in his mind when he wrote it. But, 
whether it is ſo or not, neither the fallacy of Dr. 
Warburton's, nor of Lord Orford's hypotheſes, will 
overturn mine. They are independent of each 
other ; yet, if any, or all, are true, each gives the 
other it's ſupport, as it is a ſtyle of writing, which, 


being once adopted, an author is more likely to con- 
tinue. 
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| Lately publiſted, by the ſame Author, 


OSWA Y: 
* TRAGEDY 
AND 
AL COVENTRY ACT: 
4 COMEDY. 
II the Conrſe of next Year will be publiſhed, 
MARY QUEEN OP $SCOTS: 


THE FIRST AND SECOND PARTS. 


* 


Being two Hiftorical Dramas, taken from the Life of that Princeſs ; 
and following chiefly the Hiftory of Dr. Robertſon, correct 
by Mr. Tytler's Inquiry into the evidence againſt her. 
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